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CHRISTMAS once again brings us the renewal of 
the Wonder of Bethlehem when the Infant Saviour 
stretches out His hands in love and brotherhood, 
offering peace to the nations and to all men of 
good will. It is this greeting and blessing that the 
EDITORS of AMERICA most heartily wish to con- 
vey to all their readers. With this in view the 
Christmas theme is made the subject of this issue’s 
articles. . . . LEONARD FEENEY, with his in- 
imitable simplicity, explains some dogmas of Faith 
that bear relation to the central mystery of the 
Incarnation. . . . JOHN LAFARGE, one day last 
July, paid a visit to the Monument de la Reforma- 
tion at Geneva, Switzerland, and made his Christ- 
mas meditation. Here are recounted his quiet re- 
flections, which have deep significance and appli- 
cation. . . . Palestine in general, and Bethlehem in 
particular, are much in the thoughts of everyone 
at this season. JAMES E. COLERAN, professor of 
Sacred Scripture at Weston College, contributes his 
second article on the Palestine situation, in which 
he presents the English position in the Jew and 
Arab conflict. ... JOHN A. TOOMEY describes a 
scene that is far less preposterous than the recent 
invasion of the Martians. . . . Holly has long been 
symbolic of Christmas in England and in the United 
States, but what is not generally known is the sym- 
bolism of the holly sprig. HENRY WATTS helps 
us understand and appreciate the mystic beauty of 
the Yuletide symbol. 
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PROBABLY the first human sound that reached 
the newly-opened ears of the Infant Saviour as He 
lay in the manger was the song of the angelic 
choristers over Bethlehem’s hills: “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will.” It was a prayer and a prediction: a prayer 
that His sanctifying Grace would soften the hearts 
of men to heed the counsels of the Messias; and a 
prediction that such as hearkened to His voice 
would enjoy the peace that only Christ can give. 
Today, as the eyes of Christendom turn pleadingly 
toward the Crib, the anxious prayer from every 
heart is: ““Peace!’”’ Peace between the nations that 
are fretting and struggling, and threatening to im- 
merse innocent peoples in devastating war; peace 
between the leaders of labor and industry who are 
menacing the happiness and well-being of the poor; 
peace in the home such as existed between Joseph 
and Mary and the Divine Child! Men cry “peace” 
when there can be no peace as long as Christ is 
excluded from their council tables, as long as His 
counsels are spurned and despised. When there was 
war between God and man, the Heavenly Father 
sent into the world the Prince of Peace to repair 
the breach. And now as the peace of the world 
hangs in the balance, the Christmas prayer of all 
peoples will not go unanswered. 


WE note here a curious coincidence—not signifi- 
cant or important, but merely curious. Exactly 100 
years ago an army surgeon named Emerson moved 
out of his house in Wisconsin and brought his fam- 
ily, household goods and other properties to a new 
home in St. Louis, Mo. One of the doctor’s proper- 
ties was a Negro slave—and a few years later the 
United States Supreme Court handed down a deci- 
sion which made the name of this Negro one of the 
most famous in the land. The Dred Scott case (both 
before and after the decision) fanned the nation 
into furious debate. Candidate Lincoln discussed it 
calmly, but its elements—citizenship, equal rights, 
geographical boundaries, Missouri’s courts and poli- 
cies, the Federal Constitution—were topics that 
often made debaters white with wrath and fre- 
quently brought them close to murder. It is curious 
how in a case just decided by the Supreme Court 
many of these same elements have prominent place 
—a Missouri Negro, a geographical question, even 
the name of Lincoln. The Court’s opinion, holding 
that Missouri must either admit a Negro law stu- 
dent into the State University or else found a sep- 
arate professional school in which he may pursue 
the study of law, will probably affect the current 
practice of a number of States. At the present time, 
ten States exclude Negroes from their State Uni- 
versities, and yet make no provision for the pro- 
fessional education of their Negro citizens. Seven 
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States, likewise refusing admission to the Univer- 
sity, pay tuition for the graduate schooling of their 
own Negroes, but send such students to schools out- 
side the State. The Supreme Court has just ruled 
that Missouri (one of the seven) may not deny to 
Negroes a privilege which it offers to whites. It 
may not force Negroes to cross their State lines for 
education. If Missouri wants to conduct a State law 
school, it must arrange for the legal training of its 
own Negroes within the State boundaries. 


MAYBE ‘the millennium has arrived, or it may be 
the nearness of Christmas, when the spirit of good 
will and friendship warms the hearts of all, but the 
program of social justice adopted by the Congress 
of American Industry and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, in their recent annual convention 
held in New York, sounds like the clarion notes 
that herald the dawn of a new era. Even the tight- 
est-fisted radical will have difficulty finding objec- 
tion. Lavish praise is due W. H. Prentis, Jr., for his 
very substantial address at the concluding banquet. 
Anthony Eden was the guest-speaker on the same 
program, and the distinguished visitor stole the 
limelight from Mr. Prentis in the headline news. 
But in the minds of serious listeners who heard 
him, Mr. Prentis’ address was the feature of the 
evening. His stirring appeal for justice, equity and 
charity in the mutual relations between labor and 
industry, his insistence on strict adherence to the 
moral code in the prosecution of business had a 
ring of telling sincerity that gave weight to his 
earnestness. His fine, old-fashioned praise of hu- 
man liberty brought cheers—in which this Review 
joins heartily, although it cannot agree with Mr. 
Prentis’ statement that in their religious beliefs 
and worship men strike a blow for liberty when, 
with Wycliffe and Luther and Protestant individ- 
ualism, they repudiate the intervention of priest, 
Pope and church between man and God. The pro- 
longed applause that followed his address would 
seem to indicate that even the heart of a supposed- 
ly hard manufacturer is in the right place. If the 
industrialists are really in earnest about their pro- 
gram, prosperity may be just around the corner. 


THE Chestertons are reunited, after only a brief 
interval. Mrs. Frances Blogg Chesterton died at a 
nursing home in Beaconsfield on December 12, sur- 
viving her husband by a little more than two years. 
It is certain that one of the things he prayed most 
for when he went to God was to be given back the 
dear lady of whom he once said: “Imagine my 
meeting by sheer accident at the home of a friend 
a young girl named Frances Blogg, a total stranger 
to me, and yet one for whom, in the space of a fort- 

















night, I was prepared to lay down my life in order 
to satisfy her slightest whim!” It was in terms of 
her, too, that he wrote: “Life with one woman is a 
small price to pay for the love of one woman.” The 
Chestertons were childless, yet they loved children, 
and never undertook to depreciate them simply be- 
cause God had sent them none. Indeed, it may be 
properly said that the Christ Child was peculiarly 
their own. Both he and she spent their best talent 
in verse in honoring and adoring the Little King of 
Heaven and earth. It seems completely appropriate 
that Frances Blogg should join Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton just in time for the Feast of Christmas this 
year. This pair were models of unselfish devotion 
to the child and its ways and heart. They will no 
longer be childless for all Eternity. God Himself 
will see to that. 


BUSINESS means business about cleaning shop, if 
one is to judge from the rather searching scrutiny 
of its conscience at the several conventions held 
recently by manufacturers, industrialists and busi- 
ness managers. Unscrupulous practices of previous 
years came in for sound castigation. At the annual 
conference of business managers the question was 
proposed: ‘What is the most important single prob- 
lem confronting business management today?” The 
answer, that met with universal approval, was that 
business had “gone too mechanistic”; that it had 
“failed to identify and apply the science of human 
management in our relationships.” In a word the 
conference stood on record as holding that the fac- 
tor of the personal equation in business had been 
overlooked. Men, after all, are men, not machines 
—a fact that business has lost sight of to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. But most hopeful was the 
principle voiced by Dr. Henry C. Metcalfe, director 
of the Bureau of Personnel Administration, when 
he asserted that “the basis for the best philosophy 
of management” is the Ten Commandments. The 
Doctor did not mince matters when he continued to 
read business a lesson to the effect that it needed 
to remember the thou-shalt-not-steal Command- 
ment. The times are indeed hopeful when business 
hears such substantial indictments, and likes it. 


ONE of the most valiant defenders of religion and 
liberty in our times was lost to the world on No- 
vember 26, when Father Enrico Rosa, S.J., for 
many years editor-in-chief of the Civilta Cattolica, 
dean of Catholic cultural magazines, died in Rome, 
aged sixty-eight. Catholic journalists thronged to 
his funeral. The scope of Father Rosa’s writings 
was extraordinarily wide, ranging from purely his- 
torical works, both learned and popular, including 
contributions to the Catholic Encyclopedia, to a 
vast series of polemical writings. All that he wrote 
was noted for its lucid and objective style. To the 
very end of his long and active life Father Rosa 
was known for his determined opposition to totali- 
tarianism, to anything that would attack the dig- 
nity of the human person and substitute therefor 
the tyranny of an omnipotent state. His very last 


article, published in the Osservatore Romano, dealt 
vigorously and authoritatively with what he termed 
the “Concordat persecution” of the Church in Ger- 
many at the present day. Father Rosa was a man 
prepared not only to state his ideas, but to suffer 
for them. His strength and his charity alike were 
derived from the same source, an unshakable sim- 
plicity of purpose in the cause of Christ. 


CATHOLICS who are ignorant of the treasures of 
the Missal may learn a rather humbling lesson 
from the Japanese, who have overcome unusual 
obstacles to provide themselves with a suitable 
guide to the liturgy of the Mass. Printing a Missal 
in Japanese is no easy task, not only because of the 
wilderness of Oriental characters, but because the 
Japanese language is not written in horizontal, but 
vertical columns. Yet the Franciscan Missionaries 
of Mary, those nuns whose lives are spent doing the 
impossible, are now publishing the second edition 
of their Japanese 1,000-page Missal. Super-experts 
in typography, they print books in English, Jap- 
anese, German and Latin, including a German- 
Latin dictionary. If you wish to learn more of their 
great work, read the Year Book they issue in North 
Providence, R. I. 


SOME of the expressions used by Mayor LaGuardia 
at the twentieth annual convention in New Orleans 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation ex- 
pressed briefly the issues that need to be met at 
the present day, if, as he recommends, politics can 
be laid aside in the face of the fact that “inability 
of a third of our population to maintain a decent 
standard of living” blocks recovery. “Labor needs 
security, industry needs stability, agriculture needs 
parity,” said the Mayor. “None can get either with- 
out the other two”; and the problem begins on the 
farm. Praising the work-relief program for its 
emergency benefits, he none the less insisted that 
it is impossible for any country to continue with 
several millions of people out of work and unable 
to find it. He criticized relying merely on reports 
and experts when “the earning of one-third of city 
and farm families is far below the lowest amount 
necessary for proper maintenance and sustenance.” 
Labor was informed that “before it can sit down 
and talk to industry and farming on a national pro- 
gram it must sit down within its own family and 
get together.” All these are sound pronouncements. 
The question, however, is not merely where the 
aid is to begin—Mr. LaGuardia specified the farm 
—but where the personal sacrifice is to begin, and 
be cheerfully maintained. On this point, so far, 
little light has been shed by the annual report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who sees no way for 
the farmer’s individuality to deal with such prob- 
lems as market losses, rural congestion, displace- 
ment of agricultural workers through technology. 
Mr. Wallace calls it a “backward step” for farm- 
ing to de-commercialize itself. But there is grave 
question whether the commercialization of agri- 
culture is not the most backward step of all. 
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OUR BLESSED LADY 
AND HER DIVINE CHILD 


Do not go to Bethlehem to find the obvious 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 











CHRISTIANITY is not the religion which holds 
that God exists. Every religion holds this dogma, 
whether it conceives God to be one or many. Chris- 
tianity is the religion which holds that God became 
man, that He entered our ranks, assumed our na- 
ture, translated Himself into our idiom, “sifted 
Himself to suit our light,” and was born in Bethle- 
hem in a temporal generation, Who was born in 
eternity in an eternal generation. 

When we betake ourselves to the crib on Christ- 
mas morning it is not to see just another baby, nor 
even to see just another mother. This is the most 
different child and the most different mother who 
have ever existed. Nobody like them ever was be- 
fore or ever will be again. Take the mother. 

Her child was born of the love of the Holy Ghost; 
sheer Love made her fruitful. She is the fulfilment 
of a thousand prophecies uttered in the Old Testa- 
ment. As a special preparation for this most holy 
prerogative, she was herself conceived free from 
Original Sin, never tainted by the evil that beset 
our nature when Adam spoiled us all in Paradise. 

A few brief notes in connection with the Lady 
who bends over her child with such awe and rever- 
ence on the first Christmas night, may be not un- 
welcome even to those who know in substance the 
details of the mystery. There was established be- 
tween this young girl and God Himself, a sublime 
relationship which we call the state of Sanctifying 
Grace. This relationship was determined by God to 
be a permanent quality of human nature. Adam 
and Eve, the father and mother of the human fam- 
ily, were endowed with the gift of sanctification and 
were given the opportunity of establishing it as a 
permanent possession of mankind, and of handing 
it on as an heirloom to their children. God’s plan 
was excellent and simple. By applying the gift of 
Sanctifying Grace to human nature at its sources, 
in the persons of the parent mother and father who 
contained potentially the natures of all human chil- 
dren, God could devise most generously and expe- 
ditiously to sanctify all mankind without compro- 
mising, as He never could, the gratuitous character 
of His gift. 

But, by a most contemptible abuse of their lib- 
erty this man and woman desecrated our nature 
and unsanctified it by sin. They were false to their 
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trust and robbed the human race of the supernat- 
ural excellence which God had attached to it. We 
are the children of that sinful pair and we pay the 
toll. We come into this world deprived of the heav- 
enly adornment which would make us eternally de- 
sirable in the sight of God. There is a lack in us of 
something God’s love had wanted to be there. Our 
nature is now crippled and unable to achieve its 
primal destiny. There is a void in us, a darkness, an 
incapacity for fulfilling our original purpose. We 
bear a wound, a guilt; we are soiled with a stain, 
a macula, which is called Original Sin. 

To restore human nature to the Divine excellence 
it once possessed, God became man. He wanted to 
redeem us and adopt us back again into our original 
state of Divine childhood. Nineteen hundred years 
ago He came to fulfil this task. He took possession 
of a human nature and made it his own; He came 
to pay the price of our ransom and be our Saviour. 

Please do not think I am attempting to exagger- 
ate this mission of Our Lord in coming into our 
world. About Baptism, the normal means by which 
a Christian is restored to the state of Sanctifying 
Grace, Our Lord has said: “Unless a man be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost he shall not 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” And of Sancti- 
fying Grace, the “living water” of which He spoke 
to the woman of Samaria, He said: “If thou didst 
know the gift of God.” Sanctifying Grace is no 
catchword. It is the fundamental benefit Christian- 
ity has to offer the world through the Incarnation. 
Its realization and fulfilment in the souls of men is 
the only reason for the existence of the Catholic 
Church. A sanctifying Jesus Christ has been the 
Catholic Church’s Messias from the beginning. God 
did not become man to make us contented with this 
world; He came to make us discontented with this 
world. He came to amaze us with a revelation about 
a world to come. He came to talk about a pear! of 
great price, a wedding garment of incomparable 
beauty which humanity could put on and thus enter 
the wedding feast of Eternal Life. 

Listen to the way Christ prayed for us to His 
Heavenly Father on the night before He died: 

Sanctify them in truth .. . that they all may be one, 


as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; . . . that they 
may be one as we also are one: I in them, and thou 














in me; ... and the world may know that thou has 
sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast also loved 
me. Father, I will that where I am, they also whom 
thou has given me may be with me; that they may 
see my glory which thou hast given me, because 
thou has loved me before the creation of the world 
... And I have made known thy name to them, and 
will make it known; that the love wherewith thou 
has loved me, may be in them, and I in them. 


What is the meaning of this constant repetition 
of one... one... on Our Saviour’s lips? With 
whom are we to be made one? With God? “Yes,” 
said Saint Augustine, “God became man that man 
might become God.” God became man to adopt us 
into the sunlight of His everlasting beatitude, to 
make us participators of the life of God, to unite us 
to the perfection of His single nature and take us 
to live in eternal ecstasy with the Blessed Trinity. 

To the young Mother who stands in silence and 
wonderment beside the manger-box in the cave of 
Bethlehem, this gift of Sanctifying Grace was be- 
stowed in its fulness. 

Our Blessed Lady was a little Jewish girl. She 
lived in the northern province of Palestine, which 
is called Galilee, and was the only child of an aged 
couple, Joachim and Anna, and her name, as you 
know, was Mary. Nine months before her birth, 
Mary of Nazareth was conceived in the womb of 
Anna. Her physical conception occurred naturally 
according to the manner of every other human 
child, through the humble processes of her father 
and mother cooperating as husband and wife. This 
much of her was usual and ordinary. 

But being destined, as she was, to become the 
Mother of Jesus Christ, she was presanctified for 
this sublime function by being given at the first 
moment of her Conception the gift of Sanctifying 
Grace. The darkness which exists in human nature 
in the first phase of its development was not al- 
lowed to enter the soul of Mary. As a beautiful ges- 
ture of Divine courtesy and filial respect, Our Savi- 
our saw to it that this maiden from whose body He 
would one day derive the substance of His own, 
should enjoy the benefits of Redemption in a fash- 
ion all her own. At the first earliest instant when 
there was life in the womb of Anna, God sanctified 
it. He destined Mary at that moment for the King- 
dom of Heaven. This is the Immaculate Conception. 

The Immaculate Conception has nothing to do, as 
is commonly supposed, with Our Lady’s chastity, 
nor with the chastity of her father and mother. 
The Immaculate Conception refers to Our Lady’s 
Christianity. Its meaning is best studied, not in 
connection with the Nativity or the Annunciation, 
but in connection with the third chapter of Genesis 
and with the discourse of Our Lord at the Last 
Supper; for there is a world of difference between 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and 
that of the Virgin Birth. The Immaculate Concep- 
tion refers to Our Lady at her own birth and the 
sanctified condition of her soul in the nine months 
that preceded it. The Virgin Birth refers to her 
at Our Lord’s birth, and to the fact that she con- 
ceived Him without the aid of man. The Immacu- 
late Conception refers to Our Lady as a child; the 
Virgin Birth has to do with her as a mother. The 


Immaculate Conception has reference to the con- 
dition of Our Lady’s soul at the instant of its crea- 
tion; the Virgin Birth to the condition of her body 
before, during and after the time that she became 
fruitful with the Divine Child. This is the woman, 
the miracle woman, of all the centuries who stands 
so quietly by her Infant in the cold of the first 
Christmas Eve, and at whose side stands meekly 
her husband, Saint Joseph, marveling at the Child 
of predilection which was not his own. 

And now about the Child Himself. One does not 
go down to Bethehem to see an ordinary child, for 
the little Jesus is the wonder child of our earth, 
fashioned and structured in a way no child has ever 
been since the human race began. To begin with, 
He possesses two natures, the nature of God and 
the nature of man; He possesses the Divine Nature 
because it was such that the Eternal Father gave 
to Him in Its fulness when He generated Him in 
eternity. He is true man because He possesses a 
human body and a human soul. But there is only 
one person in Him, the person who coexists in 
beatitude with the Father and the Holy Ghost in 
Heaven. The same “TI’”’ who says, “I am the Father’s 
only begotten Son,” also says in truth, once Beth- 
lehem has occurred, “and I am also Mary’s Child.” 
The theological implication behind this great mys- 
tery should not be ignored simply because of the 
strangeness of our Emmanuel. To love Him we 
must know Him, and we must know Him as He is, 
and realize that there is no one in this world like 
Him. He has two minds, two wills, two spirits (one 
of them a human soul), one body. From the very 
first moment of His conception by the power of the 
Holy Ghost He was in possession of the Beatific 
Vision and saw with His human mind the eternal 
beauty of God face to face. He was also gifted with 
infused knowledge to erable Him to fulfil His réle 
as Messias and prophet, and lastly, there came 
through the medium of His little senses, through 
the windows of His eyes, and the doorways of His 
ears human sights and sounds just as they come to 
any other child, and this we call His “experimental 
knowledge.” 

Having known the Eternal Beatitude in the 
bosom of His Father, it was most terrible that He 
should ever experience suffering in the temporal 
sphere into which He moved. This little Child 
should never have been cold, should never have 
been abandoned or neglected or forced to go into 
exile. No one should ever have been unkind to Him, 
or ungrateful. Never should His poor body have 
been scourged at the pillar, His beautiful head 
crowned with thorns, and nails impressed into His 
sacred hands and feet. He should never have been 
covered with mud and spittle, never been called a 
sinner and a fool; not even after His death should 
the Centurion, save for fulfilling the prophecy, 
have pierced His side with a spear. 

But we will forget at Christmas time that such 
things are to happen in the course of His short life. 
We shall only be glad that a Child is born to us 
who is the salvation of the world, and we shall join 
our minds and hearts to some simple shepherds, 
adore Him, and be glad there is another Christmas. 
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THE CHRIST CHILD 
AND THE TEMPORAL ORDER 


What preachers of emptiness allow to perish 


JOHN LAFARGE, S. J. 











WHEN a very wise and pious brother priest told 
me that in his opinion the famous Monument to the 
Reformation in Geneva was the greatest memorial 
erected in modern times I must confess I was some- 
what shocked. If I had not clung to Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and distinguished, as he did, between the 
excellence of a work of art in itself and the uses 
that it may be put to, I should have remained 
shocked. But the Monument de la Reformation is 
certainly a great work of art in its own kind. If you 
are a Calvinist, you will find therein the most per- 
fect expression of what Calvinism stands for. It is 
Calvinism distilled, glorified and immortalized. 

Strange to say, I made my Christmas meditation 
before the Monument of the Reformation. After 
all, one can make a Christmas meditation on a 
superb afternoon in early July as well as at any 
other time; and I know of no better place than that 
quaint little park scooped out at the foot of the hill 
that leads up to a large temple of spiritual bleak- 
ness, the Incarnation-deserted Cathedral of Geneva. 

The monument is simply a sculptured retaining 
wall of rose-colored polished stone, set against the 
side of the hill. You are separated from it by an 
idyllic moat, typically Alpine in its pure waters, in 
which lilies float and the carvings above are re- 
flected. Here and there on the wall historic scenes 
are sculptured which are supposed to illustrate the 
spirit of the Reformation, with appropriate texts 
in various languages. The work is vivid, clear, har- 
monious. In the midst of the great oblong stand 
starkly four giant figures in a row: the four lead- 
ers of the Reformation in Geneva: John Calvin, 
John Knox, Beza and Farel. Dressed in Geneva 
preachers’ gowns, they hold out rigid arms to an 
unseen public and gaze sternly into space: Calvin 
stationed slightly in advance of the three others. 
On their countenances is no mercy or light or hope 
or love. They have but one reason for existence, 
which is to denounce sinners and to protest eter- 
nally against the Church of Rome in the name of a 
Gospel that they have turned into an instrument of 
warfare. 

They fascinated me, I must confess. Here were 
people whose purpose was unconcealed. There was 
no honeying or Popular Front or main tendue or 
interdenominational leveling. It was not even a case 
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of taking them or leaving them. Either they walked 
over you, owning you body and soul for aye, or you 
fled in panic. You had reached the source, the ulti- 
mate wellspring of the disorder and agony that 
torment the world today. Like to many other 
sources of huge and turbulent torrents, you found 
it strangely simple and unperturbed. You peered 
into it with that eerie feeling that we all had when 
as children we dropped a pebble down so far, oh so 
hideously far, to hear it plunk at the bottom of a 
sixty-foot well. 

I made my Christmas meditation not on the Pres- 
ence of the Christ Child, but on the absence of the 
Christ Child. It was not merely that the Reformers 
had banished from their frosty hills the Crib and 
the Infant and the Holy Family which God’s Friend 
at Assisi had reconstructed for the poor and the 
lowly some three centuries before. But His own 
Person was banished. Though they still professed 
the Incarnate Christ, they had destroyed the In- 
carnation. No longer the God-Man spoke through 
their lips. It was God above man, God infinitely 
above finite man; infinite God with a universe in 
time and hell-fire in the beyond wherewith to crush 
man born here of woman and destined to pass like 
a shadow: God infinitely right, before whom man 
could never be justified. They had dynamited the 
bridge which in His Person the Incarnate Word had 
built over the abyss that separates little man from 
great God. They had hurled away its fragments, 
and they gloried in the yawning depths of nothing- 
ness as they engulfed one by one all their enemies, 
while securely they stood staring and denouncing 
for eternity. 

Take away the material element of religion; take 
away the Sacraments, with the words (as form) by 
which they are pronounced; and the material, 
water or oil or bread and wine in which (as mat- 
ter) they are made; take away the material body 
of the Church, in its human structure and hier- 
archy and usage and ceremony and symbol and 
religious institutions—take away all these, and you 
have destroyed the Incarnation living and operat- 
ing in our world of space and time. Man then is no 
longer bound to God by that inward gift, that shar- 
ing in the Divine life, called Sanctifying Grace, 
which Father Feeney has told of. 











The bridge between man and God is blasted, so 
that the doors of Heaven are closed. But another 
bridge is likewise blasted, the bridge between man 
and man. Through the assault on the Incarnation, 
which those four prophets of nothingness pro- 
claimed, the only foundation was destroyed for a 
lasting union between men and men in this world. 
Or, to change the metaphor, the key to the tem- 
poral order was thrown into the abyss by the 
prophets of Geneva. 

I am not talking about the key simply to tem- 
poral human happiness and comfort. Calvinism was 
compatible with a considerable degree of comfort 
and temporal prosperity for a time and for a few. 
But I speak of the key to that lasting temporal 
order—not always a “comfortable” order, but al- 
ways a sound and liveable order—which is the nat- 
ural condition for the vast multitude of men that 
they may save their souls and gain eternal life. 

Such an order is men’s natural condition; be- 
cause, to give one simpie reason, men save their 
souls as a rule as members of human families, not 
to speak of the larger family of the community and 
the state. But families dissolve, they become prey 
to crime and birth-control and a hundred other 
evils, when there is no sound temporal order. 

Christ our Lord was born in poverty, to remind 
us that we are none of us, as individuals, wholly 
dependent upon that temporal order. I must and I 
can save my soul whether the world around me be 
just and charitable, or whether it be hateful and 
wholly perverse. And I do not belong to time, I am 
but lent to it, and my home is not on this road of 
pilgrimage but is beyond the grave. Nevertheless, 
the disorder which I may and must individually 
survive is wrecking the souls of countless of my 
fellow human beings. That disorder is the tool of 
the persecutor and the fishing ground of Satan; 
and I sin if I am neglectful of it. If the cry for so- 
cial order today is terribly strident, if we are weary 
of so much attention paid to things that are but of 
the moment and will one day be but a memory, this 
is not because the temporal can be weighed in the 
balance against the eternal, but because man’s eter- 
nal life is wrought in the temporal order, the 
Church of God exists and functions in that order; 
and it was in that temporal order that the God- 
Man worked our salvation. 

Christ our Lord was born into poverty. But He 
was not born into anarchy. He belonged to a fam- 
ily, a nation, a state, a recognized government, a 
system of laws and a system of worship, a world 
of culture and commerce and schools and art. He 
took all our flesh upon Himself—except sin—and 
that flesh is a social flesh, born of the family, a 
social institution, and working out its destiny in 
an organized society. 

It is the strange and piteous lot of man that flesh 
has no union, for man’s good, with other flesh, save 
through the individual spirit. But between spirit 
and spirit there is an abyss, as deep and cold and 
impassible as that moat in which the lilies float at 
Geneva. To my fellow-man I can convey a few of 
my thoughts—dimly, partially, with infinite mis- 
apprehensions. But I cannot reach his spirit, I can- 


not join it. Each of us is a world to himself, and 
between us is a chaos, that no wisdom or science 
or passion or love or frantic striving can ever really 
cross. There is no union between man and man save 
in God, His Creator. And between man-in-the-flesh 
and man-in-the-flesh there is no lasting and fruitful 
union save through God-in-the-flesh, in whom, as 
oy Paul says, we are “built together.”’ (Eph. ii, 

-) 

Not alone by man’s finite spirit calling out to 
God’s infinite spirit are we united; but by one God- 
Man sharing His own Life with each of us, sharing 
with us His flesh and spirit and Divinity, being one 
with all of us as our Brother and ourselves.. 

Through the natural institutions such as the fam- 
ily and the state, individuals though we are, we can 
unite and achieve a certain degree of collaboration, 
such as existed before Christ, which existed and 
still exists in pagan nations. But without that inner 
union of spirits which the Christ Child brought into 
the world, and made perfect in His own Person, 
such natural union is frail and uncertain, and is 
soon torn asunder by the passions and rivalries of 
man. 

Of all things one would prefer not to think of at 
Christmas, I would list certain firesides where a 
year or two ago a young husband and a young wife 
sat joyfully on the hearthrug playing with their 
marvelous children. Yet in Christmas, 1938, those 
same fine children have but one parent to play 
with. No, not because death intervened. There was 
a marriage wrecked because the Christ’s Child’s 
hand was refused—through pride, or through un- 
belief, of one or the other party to the marriage. 
That pride or that unbelief was not necessarily a 
conscious rebellion against the truth. Those con- 
cerned knew no better. Perhaps, in some cases, 
they knew no better because no one who had the 
faith and knowledge ever took the trouble to tell 
them anything different. Their spiritual atrophy 
stemmed from the harsh root of Geneva; and for 
them the Christ Child was but a pleasant legend. 
Yet in His Hand was the gift of inner union of 
spirits: that inner union which would transform 
an earthly love into that Love described by King 
Solomon, a love stronger than death and unquench- 
able by any flood of temporal sorrows. 

Yet the Christ Child leaves it to each one of us 
to realize this inner union of spirits through our 
own acceptance of His Divine gift. That we may 
accept it, He gives us His love. Christmas is not 
merely a time—blessed as that is—when men learn 
to love one another. It is something even deeper 
than that. It is the time when through returning to 
the God-Man the love that He lavishes upon each 
of us, we find in Him the souls of all those who are 
made one with Him; and the greatest love I can 
have for any man at Christmas, is to wish and to 
strive that he, too, may share by faith, by hope, 
and by love in that Life that came down from 
Heaven and was born of Mary for us. That this 
happen, grant, O Mother Mary, that we may turn 
away from the empty abyss over which stare the 
prophets of nothingness for eternity, and turn to 
that Word which you hold in your virgin arms! 
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ENGLAND IS PERPLEXED 
BY JEW AND ARAB IN PALESTINE 


Second of two articles dealing with problem of partition 


JAMES E. COLERAN, S.J. 











HAVING presented last week the case for the 
Arab and the case for the Jew, it is now necessary 
to consider the English position. 

The Arab did help to conquer Palestine but with 
the accompaniment of a substantial British Army, 
and with their own soldiers provisioned and armed 
by Britain. British money and life-blood after all 
assured the victory. Still, in the stress of difficulties 
promises were made. Britain maintains that these 
promises have been substantially carried out. There 
is Arab government in Arabia, Iraq and Transjor- 
dan. If there were difficulties in Syria, England was 
not responsible, but France took things into her 
own hands. In any case Syria is on the way to in- 
dependence. Out of all the territory in question 
only Palestine is not “independent.” England claims 
that Palestine was shut out of the original agree- 
ment. She bases this claim on the letter of Sir 
Henry McMahon to Sherif Hussein on October 
24, 1915. In it he mentions restrictions that must 
be put on the Arab demand of all of Syria. The 
part of the letter, which pertains to the present 
discussion, is as follows: 

The districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and the 

portions of Syria lying to the west of Damascus, 

Homs, Hama, and Aleppo cannot be said to be purely 

Arab, and should be excluded from the proposed 

limits and boundaries. With the above modification, 

and without prejudice to our existing treaties with 

Arab chiefs, we accept these limits and boundaries, 

and in regard to those portions and of the territories 

therein in which Great Britain is free to act without 
detriment to the interests of her ally, France, I am 

empowered ... to give the following assurances... . 


He then goes on to say that subject to the above 
modifications Britain accepts the boundaries sug- 
gested by the Sherif of Mecca. Within those boun- 
daries she will recognize and support the indepen- 
dence of the Arabs. She reserves the power to ad- 
vise and assist the governments to be set up in 
these territories. She reserves the right to protect 
her interests in the vilayets of Baghdad and Bosra 
in a special way. McMahon calls the Arabs tradi- 
tional friends of the British and says these must 
free the Arabs from the yoke of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. 

After the war, Britain claimed that in the 
phrases italicized above was contained the exclu- 
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sion of Palestine from the promise of independence. 
The Arabs urge that the district west of the line 
Damascus, Homs, Hama, Aleppo can by no man- 
ner of means be said to include Palestine. Damascus 
is the southermost limit of that line and Damascus 
is to the north of Palestine. But the English claim 
there is more to the story. The “French interests” 
included Palestine and that, of course, shuts Pales- 
tine out. 

But the Arab can very well answer that their 
demand was explicit. England clearly gave the im- 
pression that she was being explicit by the way 
she excluded well-delineated districts. She spoke of 
the “interests” of France, it is true. But by those 
interests she seemed merely to be referring to in- 
terests similar to the interests of England in Bagh- 
dad and Bosra. And she certainly did not mean to 
shut the districts out of the promise of indepen- 
dence. 

Practically and realistically, England is trying to 
make the best of an impossible problem, She can- 
not give the Zionists all they want, nor can she 
give the Arabs all they want. When all arguing and 
distinguishing is finished, what they both want is 
all. The Arabs urge their prior rights and the prom- 
ises; the Jews call upon the Mandate. As matters 
stand now a solution seems impossible. The Peel 
Commission suggested the partition of Palestine be- 
tween both parties and England. Neither Arab nor 
Jew would accept that. That was in July, 1937. In 
November, 1938, a new commission (the Wood- 
head Commission) which had spent months investi- 
gating could not agree as to what should be done. 
But some immediate solution is called for in the 
name of humanity, to put an end to the bloodshed 
and terrorism that now prevails in Palestine. Under 
the present conditions, the solution will work out 
as a bloody subjection of the Arabs. 

Such are the fundamental difficulties. The pres- 
ent deadlock centers mainly around immigration 
and land. The Jews desire the maximum quota of 
immigrants according to their own estimate. And 
they give four reasons for urging this: 

1. There is no good reason for delaying the im- 
mediate and fullest possible development of the 
Homeland. 

2. Increased immigration will mean better mar- 











kets in Palestine; hence better economic conditions 
will prevail. 

3. There is a pressing need for providing a refuge 
for the victims of European anti-Semitism. 

4. In numbers, the Jews will have the strength 
to defend themselves. 

But the Arabs oppose any more immigration. 
They in their turn fear for the future, if they are 
outnumbered by the Jews. They realize one fact 
that many forget in the controversy: that economic 
subjection can easily lead to political subjection, 
and they cannot hope to cope in the economic field 
with the ever increasing numbers of Jews in Pales- 
tine who have the financial backing of world Jew- 
ry. They admit their inferiority in this matter; 
hence, they want to offset this disadvantage by 
numerical superiority. 

Britain is trying to hold to a middle way. She is 
trying so to limit the immigration that neither the 
Arab nor the future of Palestine will suffer. She is 
trying to base her regulation of the number of 
immigrants on the “absorptive capacity” of Pales- 
tine. And here the issue is sharp between England 
and Zionism. The Zionists have their own figures 
for the available land and their own figures as to 
how many this land will accommodate. England 
differs as to these figures. The land is not always 
readily available. Much of it is in sections where 
agricultural schemes are already being conducted 
at a loss. Besides, some of the land in question 
either belongs to Arabs, or should be available for 
the needy Arabs of whom there are plenty. No 
good will come of a large number of land-hungry 
Arabs living in the midst of thriving Jewish com- 
munities. 

Moreover, apart from availability of land there 
remains the antagonism of the Arab. It is true that 
the poor peasant, often deeply in debt, has sold and 
will sell his land to the Jew. But everyone knows 
that economic pressure can be as deadly as the 
hold-up gun. The fact that the Jew pays the Arab 
a fair price for the land he must sell does not make 
him regard the Jew in any greater degree of esteem 
and love. 

Again, most of the immediately cultivable land 
is already occupied for the most part exclusively by 
Jews. The Jew in reckoning the capacity of the land 
for holding more is reckoning on the Jewish finan- 
cial ability to develop that land. The Arab has not 
the resources nor the training to enable him to 
develop his land. So the Jewish argument works 
out clearly to the detriment of the Arab. “Absorp- 
tive capacity” in Palestine, as understood by the 
Zionist, means for the Arab numerical inferiority, 
economic subjection, and political inequality. This 
is especially true when we realize that land ac- 
quired by the Jewish Agency for settlement may 
never be resold to the Arab, and that the Jews do 
not hire Arabs. They naturally give the work to 
their own immigrants. 

It is more than a year since the Peel Commis- 
sion’s report was published admitting the underly- 
ing and deep-seated difficulties. The solution pro- 
posed in this report seemed the only practical one. 
Since neither group will rest as long as there is a 


possibility of the other controlling the whole of 
Palestine, a partition of the country seemed a “way 
out.” Neither wanted partition. And the publication 
of the report has led to an era of bloodshed and 
violence which surpassed everything yet witnessed 
in Palestine. Collective fines are imposed on Arab 
villages. The blowing up of whole quarters of Arab 
villages and punitive expeditions result in the loss 
of many Arab lives. All this to punish unidentified 
terrorists, and it surely strikes hundreds of inno- 
cent Arabs and must make them implacable ene- 
mies of both British and Jew. It is definitely not 
leading to a solution, unless that solution be the 
expulsion from or ultimate annihilation of the 
Arab in Palestine. 

The concrete result of the recent Woodhead re- 
port is that the partition scheme is abandoned. A 
call to the Jewish and Arab leaders has been issued 
to sit down at a round-table conference. If a round- 
table conference can succeed in getting Arab and 
Jew to sit down at the same table, that will be a 
triumph in itself. There are already signs that the 
Arabs may not be there. The exiled Mufti of Jeru- 
salem is ruled out by England, and he has such 
control over other Arab leaders that very likely 
they will hesitate to attend any conference without 
him. 

The Jews also are protesting because the heads 
of other Arab states are to be represented, since 
these states have nothing to do with the Mandate. 
But the invitation to them seems to be a very salu- 
tary move. Their presence should impress on Eng- 
lish public opinion and on world opinion that, as 
well as a world Jewry that is interested in this 
question, there is also an Islamic world, intensely 
interested as shown by recent agitation in the Arab 
states. Islam is not so articulate in the western 
world as Israel, but it is very potent in the neigh- 
borhood where the whole problem centers and must 
ultimately be settled. 

After all, perhaps partition is the best solution. 
Give the Jews the part of Palestine that they al- 
ready control as a state in which they may rule 
and regulate themselves. Under present circum- 
stances, mercy and justice seem to demand that 
they should not be handed over to an Arab state. 
But they cannot expect peacefully to penetrate and 
control the sections where the Arabs now pre- 
dominate. 

In view of the larger question of the victims of 
European persecution, a plan of earlier Zionists 
should be resurrected. Some part of this large 
earth should be given them as their own. Some 
colony should be given to them where they wouid be 
their own masters, and never again to fear that the 
people among whom they live would some day rise 
against them and send them bleeding and impov- 
erished to seek the calculating charity of strange 
lands. Such a colony could be sponsored by the 
nations rich in colonies. It could recognize in Pal- 
estine (that part which would constitute a small 
independent Jewish nation) its mother country. Is 
this too idealistic and impractical for a world that 
is forever proclaiming ideals and ruining them on 
the plea of practicality? 
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THE WORLD WILL NOT 
TAKE THE ROAD TO PEACE 


Christ is the road; there is no other 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











AS the rising sun ushered in Christmas Day 1938, 
there were no intimations of the world-shaking 
events to come. In the United States, through the 
first hours of the morning everything went along 
as usual. As on other Christmases, the fond parents 
of America beamed down as their youthful progeny 
frolicked amid the presents deposited by Santy. 
Surpliced choirs sang out the glad tidings to the 
throngs filling the churches. As the joyous spirit of 
Yuletide spread through the early morning air, it 
appeared that just another customary Christmas 
was passing on into history. 

It was around eleven o’clock that the first hint 
came of prodigious changes. At that time, people 
all over the country were jolted into attention as 
the excited voice of a commentator leaped from the 
radio sets: “Ladies and gentlemen, strange stories 
are coming out of Germany. This morning in Ber- 
lin, Hitler, accompanied by Goebbels and Goering, 
visited a church. The three knelt and prayed with 
bowed heads before the figure of the Christ Child.” 

Many of the listeners had just been cajoled by 
invading Martians and were not to be so easily 
humbugged again. Universal skepticism greeted the 
announcement. Hitler kneeling before the Crib! 
Preposterous, exclaimed the folks who had fled 
from the Martians. 

But the announcement was no hoax. Confirming 
dispatches arrived, together with others of even 
more amazing content. The entire Nazi party, from 
Hitler down to the humblest window-breaking Nazi, 
had suddenly and unexpectedly turned to Christ on 
Christmas morn. United States broadcasting sta- 
tions dropped their regular programs and filled the 
air with the astonishing news. No matter where 
listeners turned the radio dials, there spurted forth 
flashes from the Reich. Because of space restric- 
tions, only a few typical announcements can be 
given here. 

“This morning at 9.30, Berlin Time, Chancelor 
Adolf Hitler in announcing a complete change of 
heart, declared: ‘It has been shown to me that 
Christ is really God.’” ... “At ten o’clock this 
morning the Nazi high command decreed the end 
of the Jewish persecution. In addition to removing 
all restrictions from Jews in Germany, Chancelor 
Hitler offered oppressed Jews of other lands a 
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haven in the Reich. Orders from the Minister of 
the Interior forbade further persecution of Cath- 
olics and Protestants.” 

“Reports from every section of the Reich indi- 
cate that one of the most amazing transformations 
in all history has swept Nazi Germany. Storm 
Troopers are tearing the swastikas from their uni- 
forms and sewing on the cross in its place. Mem- 
bers of Hitler’s Elite Guard are repairing the 
broken windows of Cardinal Innitzer’s residence. 
Julius Streicher is getting up an emergency com- 
mittee for the relief of impoverished Jews.” 

American editors, thinking that the phenomenon 
was occurring only in Germany, telephoned their 
foreign correspondents in countries close to the 
Reich to hurry to Berlin. It was during one of these 
trans-Atlantic calls that there came the first inti- 
mation that the movement to Christ was by no 
means localized in one country. An American edi- 
tor talking to his London correspondent was dumb- 
founded at what he heard. “Say,” snapped the cor- 
respondent excitedly, “there’s a rumor all over 
Fleet Street that Joseph Stalin has declared his 
belief in the divinity of Christ. They say the Reds 
are being baptized by the thousands.” 

Forgetting all about Germany, the editor fever- 
ishly cabled Moscow, and after some delay, the 
breath-taking rumor was verified. At 12.15 P. M. 
(Eastern Standard Time), the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s blue network flashed an official 
statement from the Kremlin admitting that Joseph 
Stalin had embraced Christianity. Further dis- 
patches from Moscow revealed that Stalin had or- 
dered the Third International to junk the Trojan 
horse, to stop all boring-in tactics and cease the 
anti-God campaign. 

The American people were given no time to re- 
cover from their astonishment, as dispatch after 
dispatch hurried on to the air all afternoon. A flash 
from Barcelona occasioned little less amazement 
than the news from Germany and Russia. The fol- 
lowing translation of the official announcement of 
the Spanish Red Government was broadcast: “The 
Loyalist Government, having on this Christmas 
morning, turned to Christ, wishes publicly to ex- 
press its horror and repentance over its butchery 
of so many thousands of priests and nuns and Cath- 











olic people during the last two and a half years.” 

As accounts ticked in from Tokyo, Mexico City, 
Hankow, Jerusalem, Tangiers and elsewhere, it be- 
came manifest that a strange, totally unforeseen 
spiritual wind had blown the nations and the con- 
tinents to the feet of Christ on Christmas Day. 

In the United States, this spiritual hurricane 
whirled across the nation, uprooting deep-rooted 
hatreds and prefudices, and producing amazing 
alterations in the social set-up. The two years pre- 
eeding Christmas 1938 had witnessed a gigantic 
whipping-up of animosities. Long dormant biases 
had been quickened into life; the people had begun 
separating into bitterly hostile groups. 

Then suddenly the mass movement toward Christ 
struck the country. With terrific force, it swept into 
and through the nation, affecting every rank of 
life and destroying the two-year growth of foaming 
hatreds. Men and women, by the millions, suddenly 
perceived with crystal clarity that Christ is God and 
God is love. Innumerable human hearts throbbed 
with a new-found love for their fellow-men. 

At two o’clock Christmas afternoon, announce- 
ment was made that the Communist party and the 
German-American Bund had voluntarily disbanded. 
A number of hitherto atheistic professors in lead- 
ing American colleges and universities publicly 
apologized for the years they had spent tearing 
supernatural faith from the minds and hearts of 
youth. Many societies helping the de-Christianiza- 
tion of Spain dissolved. Disseminators of anti-Ca- 
tholicism, anti-Semitism ceased their activities. Fas- 
cists shook the hands of Communists. An era of 
brotherly love and understanding never before 
known in the United States was at hand. 

Fuller information from foreign nations made it 
clear that movement was indeed worldwide. In 
Mexico, President Cardenas abolished the atheistic 
educational system, substituted religious training 
for the little Mexicans. From China came the word 
that the Japanese and Chinese armies had stacked 
their guns, were fraternizing. In Palestine, Jews 
and Arabs ceased their strife. The whole human 
race, it appeared, had stampeded to the Crib, ac- 
cepted the Cross and acknowledged the Babe of 
Bethlehem as its God. 

All this did not happen on Christmas Day 1938. 
That is why the nations are still buying guns and 
bombs. That is why the international arena re- 
mains a scene of festering hate, and why bitter 
animosities still divide the children of God. Men 
will not see that the Infant in the Crib is God, and 
that only men who love God can love one another. 
The world longs for peace but will not take the only 
road that leads to peace. 

Eons before the creation of the earth the little 
Babe of Bethlehem was refused recognition by a 
power greater than the world. Lucifer, lofty prince 
of the celestial court, like the world after him, pre- 
ferred pride and hate to Christ and love. Like all 
other creatures, Lucifer’s submission to the will of 
God was put to the test. According to Saint Thomas 
and many Fathers of the Church he was given a 
vision of the Redeemer to come. He was, so to 
speak, brought before the Crib, shown the Blessed 


Mother and Saint Joseph, told to kneel and ac- 
knowledge the Infant Christ as his leader. He would 
not accept the Christ. He would not 

Venomous hatred and indescribable misery in a 
region of chaos have been his lot ever since and will 
be forever. Down through eternity his every thought 
will be saturated with hatred of God, hatred of 
himself, hatred of his fellows. For those who reject 
the Babe of Bethlehem there can be no genuine 
love. 

The world today is being put to exactly the same 
test as Lucifer. It is being shown the Crib, com- 
manded to kneel before the Christ and acknowledge 
Him as Lord and Guide. It has the same alterna- 
tives that Lucifer had, Christ or chaos. 

If the mass movement to Christ described above 
had really been true, there would be now every- 
where on earth a reign of justice and peace. Until 
it does occur, there will never be such a reign. 
Without Christ, there will be no enduring peace on 
earth. There will be worldwide hate as obtains now. 

The human heart was made for love. Love is the 
very essence of its being. It is not at rest, it has 
no peace, if love is absent. When a poisonous 
foreign body enters the blood stream of an individ- 
ual, he becomes sick and miserable. Hatred is a 
foreign body to the human heart. A hate-filled 
heart is a sick heart. 

A nation is merely an aggregate of millions of 
human hearts. If these hearts are healthy and 
normal, filled with esteem and understanding for 
others, the nation will be happy and flourishing. 
If the hearts are quivering with animosity toward 
one another, there can be no civic peace, no solid 
national progress. When nation glowers at nation, 
human hearts are hating. Hate begets hate, and 
mounting hate begets war. 

The crimson spectre of war is hovering over the 
earth, and the world is frantically trying to drive 
it away. The last cataclysm brought on all our 
present ills, and the next may very well hurl the 
human race back to barbarism. There is only one 
way to avert another. Yet, the peoples of the world, 
the vast majority of whom are sincerely desirous 
of avoidirg the catastrophe, refuse to set their feet 
on the road that leads away from wholesale blood- 
shed. 

The nations of the modern world, in their inter- 
national dealings, completely ignore the Babe of 
Bethlehem. He has been banished by the diplomats. 
His name is no longer mentioned, His doctrines are 
considered impracticable when ambassadors gather 
around the conference table. This trend, begun sev- 
eral centuries ago, has reached new heights in mod- 
ern times. The more the nations ignored Christ, 
the more wars they had. A recent survey by a well- 
known professor disclosed the significant fact that 
our present era is incomparably bloodier, has had 
an enormously greater number of wars than did 
the ages which submitted to the doctrines of Christ. 
History has proved there is only one Physician for 
hate-filled hearts. 

Lucifer’s test is over. The world’s is still going 
on. The world seems to be making the choice Luci- 
fer made, but it still has time to change its mind. 
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CHRIST IN THE SCHOOL 


ALMOST on the eve of the day on which the whole 
Christian world celebrates the birth of Our Lord at 
Bethlehem, two facts were brought to the attention 
of the American public which show how far cer- 
tain sections of American opinion have departed 
from the spirit of Jesus Christ. The first, connected 
with a mural decoration intended for a postal sub- 
station in New York, might seem almost trivial. 
What made it significant, as the Rev. Ignatius W. 
Cox, S.J., pointed out, was the fact that the artist 
had inscribed on his mural half a dozen lines from 
a blasphemous production in which Walt Whitman 
attacks the Divinity of Christ. 

The other incident was more serious. Speaking 
over his crippled radio service on December 11, the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin cited two American cities 
in which the authorities had been persuaded to 
“stop all Christmas and Easter practices’ in the 
public schools, on the ground that these might em- 
barrass the Jewish pupils. 

Father Coughlin, it seems to us, has understated 
conditions with which few, except those American 
citizens who are Catholics, are in the least con- 
cerned. In the country districts and in many of our 
smaller cities, the public schools still pay some re- 
spect to the Christian religion. Most of the teachers 
belong to some Protestant church, many of the 
pupils attend religious instruction, at least occa- 
sionally, and not infrequently members of the Prot- 
estant clergy serve as members of the school board. 
Even under these circumstances, no religious in- 
struction can be given in the schools, but it is not 
necessary for the teachers to apologize for refer- 
ring to God, and they run no risk of removal if they 
urge the children to attend religious services in 
their respective churches. Yet even here, religion is 
not given the place in education which it merits. 
The religious and moral training in these schools 
consists in little more than the toleration of an 
occasional reference to religion. Religion has no 
formal place in the system, but an occasional men- 
tion of God is not penalized. 

In our larger cities conditions are much worse. 
Many of the teachers profess no religious belief, yet 
no applicant can be disqualified on the ground that 
he is an atheist. When atheists can hold responsible 
positions in our schools, and when religion itself is 
excluded from education by law, it becomes per- 
fectly clear that the public-school system of this 
country is another inn in which there is no room 
for Christ. 

Father Coughlin has mentioned two cities in 
which public-school exercises at Christmas and 
Easter are forbidden. These two, obviously, do not 
exhaust the list. Christianity has disappeared from 
the vast majority of our public schools. In only a 
few does it find a furtive welcome from teachers 
whose lives reject the principles upon which the 
system is founded. These unhappy facts should urge 
every Catholic to support generously the one school 
in which Jesus Christ is greeted as Friend and 
Master. 
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EDIT 


HE COMES 


AS the Psalmist has written, “Let the heavens re- 
joice, and let the earth be glad before the face of 
the Lord, because He cometh,” and again, “In the 
morning you shall see His glory.” In Jesus, born 
of Mary, the grace of God our Saviour has ap- 
peared to all men (Titus, ii, 11) and by His com- 
ing He teaches us to turn from all worldliness, and 
to live soberly and justly in this world, “looking 
for the blessed hope and the coming of the glory 
of the great God and Our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
He has come to be our Guide on earth, as He will 
be our Light and Solace in Heaven. 


PEACE TO 


AS Christmas comes again with its message of 
peace to men of good will, we Americans find 
that we have been spending one billion dollars 
annually for war preparations. But we are not 
satisfied with this expenditure. We are asked to 
consider plans which will call for more billions. 
Where will all this end? 

It is said that this money is used not for war, 
but to prevent war. Attempts are made to pla- 
cate dissenters by assuring them that arma- 
ments powerful enough to terrify our enemies 
are the best way of averting war. In time of 
peace, so runs the argument, prepare for war, 
and you will insure peace. 

We wish that we could accept the plea. If we 
could avert war by spending two or three bil- 
lions annually for the next five years, the 
money would be well employed. Any modern 
war would cost us far more than that huge sum. 
The losses the world would sustain in higher 
values by another war, cannot be calculated on 
a basis of dollars. But if the experience of ages 
proves anything, it proves that when a nation 
prepares for war, it takes the first step not to 
peace but to the battle field. It is fairly clear 
that half a dozen foreign nations are increasing 
their armaments with but one aim, and that 
aim is war, not peace. 

Why are we asked to follow their example? 
What enemy is at our doors? What fleet men- 
aces our peaceful shores? 

Government officials, even as they demand 
larger and more powerful armaments, give no 
hint that might lead to an answer. We are told 
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CHRISTMAS JOY 


TO all the readers of this Review, the Editors wish, 
in the words of the Church, “joy of heart” on 
Christmas Day. Only those who truly love the 
Christ Child, and who desire to follow Him, can 
know the fulness of this joy. It is a joy that comes 
from the Heart of Jesus to our hearts, a joy which, 
like the peace of God, this world can neither give 
nor take away, a joy that is our strength in these 
days of pilgrimage, and a foretaste of the happi- 
ness won for us in Heaven by Our Saviour. That 
all who have helped us by approval or by censure 
may know this joy, is our Christmas prayer. 





) NATIONS 


in vague language that we must be prepared to 
repel any invader. More recently, the scene has 
been enlarged. Our enemy is any nation which 
makes war upon any country from Canada to 
Patagonia. Apparently, the burdens of the 
Western hemisphere are to be laid upon our 
shoulders. We are to take upon ourselves the 
defense of a dozen countries in North and South 
America. But we are not told what enemy is 
preparing to attack them. 

Now many of these demands for larger arma- 
ments are, of course, demands that will never 
be granted, demands which the Government 
knows will never be met. Politicians ask for 
more when they will be satisfied with less. 
There is some reassurance in that reflection. 
But there would be more assurance of con- 
tinued peace were the Government to moderate 
its demands. War talk is apt to beget war. The 
mailed fist is not an olive-branch. 

For our protection, huge armaments are not 
necessary, and it is not our duty to prepare 
them to protect other nations. Charity begins 
at home, and when the Government bends itself 
to its proper work, which is to promote the wel- 
fare of the American people, it will have no 
time to worry about the entanglements of other 
nations. If that policy means “isolation,” then 
let us be happy in our isolation, far from 
Europe, a scene of unending war. But this isola- 
tion does that mean that we are not keenly 
interested in promoting world peace. It simply 
means that as a people we will take part in no 
policy which may destroy that peace. 


ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 


IT is not threshing old straw to discuss the Novem- 
ber elections when their result to organized labor 
in one of our States is under discussion. In three 
States, California, Washington and Oregon pro- 
posals which, in our opinion, would if enacted into 
law, improperly restrict organized labor, were pro- 
posed to the voters. They were defeated in the first 
two States, but adopted in Oregon. 

It must be admitted that, on its face, the Oregon 
initiative merely proposes to enforce what every 
well-regulated labor union would adopt as a routine 
policy. Probably that is the chief reason why it was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. Wearied by a 
long succession of labor troubles that had disturbed 
the State for nearly three years, the people were 
ready to favor any legal measure that seemed cal- 
culated to bring peace. Unfortunately, some of the 
labor battles had been characterized by the use of 
“strong-arm” methods which are always found 
when Communistic elements can sway a union. 
Nevertheless, when the initiative is carefully ex- 
amined, the charge made by the Oregon Federation 
of Labor that the proposal can readily be used to 
nullify the right of collective bargaining, thus plac- 
ing the workers at the mercy of unscrupulous em- 
ployers, does not seem exaggerated. 

To descend to details, the alleged right of a 
union, or of any group of union members, to “coerce 
non-union members” is no right at all, but gener- 
ally a species of violence, as an association of Ore- 
gon employers argued in the Oregon campaign. 
They were correct, if by “coerce” they meant the 
use of physical violence. It is true that the term is 
generally used in this sense, but not always. The 
initiative should have defined the term more nar- 
rowly, so as to avoid the hazard of penalizing a 
union which might strive to “coerce’’ non-union 
workers by public meetings, lawful picketing, and 
other methods of persuasion which do not imply 
physical violence. Again, the initiative was vague 
and equivocal in the ban it placed upon “union in- 
terference with any lawful commercial, manufac- 
turing, or farming operations.” Again, “union inter- 
ference” is dangerously vague. Certainly, a strike 
is an “interference” with the operations of a fac- 
tory, and is intended to be. The initiative probably 
was not meant to deny the right of workers to 
strike, but a supposed intention cannot prevail 
against a definite statement. If legislation is enacted 
in accordance with the initiative, and sustained by 
the Federal courts, the days of organized labor in 
Oregon are numbered. 

It is unthinkable, however, that legislation of this 
tenor can be upheld. In our judgment, it will meet 
the fate of the equally unconstitutional Oregon leg- 
islation, which was reversed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1924, on the ground that it 
destroyed the natural right of parents to entrust 
their children to schools of their own choosing. The 
initiative adopted last November does not in terms 
annul the right to strike, or forbid workers to form 
unions, or restrict labor unions in the exercise of 
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their rights. But in the hands of politicians, sup- 
ported by anti-union: employers, it can be used, it 
seems to us, to do all these things. 

Both the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. have an- 
nounced their intention of bringing the initiative 
before the courts in separate actions. Why they 
cannot join forces, is not clear, but this disunion 
will not prejudice their case in the courts. Both 
leok to the Supreme Court of the United States 
with confidence, and we believe that confidence is 
not misplaced. 

It is to be hoped that labor organizers will learn 
a lesson from the action of the voters in Oregon. 
The informed public is not merely willing but anx- 
ious to support labor in all its rights, not only be- 
cause these rights are undoubted, but because it is 
the public’s interest that they be recognized and, as 
far as may be necessary, supported by the courts. 
But it is becoming suspicious of some of the men 
who are leading organized labor, especially in the 
Western part of the country. Whatever some of 
these leaders may claim, we do not believe that the 
American people will approve labor movements 
which are carried on by methods imported from 
Moscow. 

If the chief leaders of labor can read the signs of 
the times, they must know that unless their groups 
are purged of irresponsible factions which use the 
union to foster lawless radicalism instead of the 
welfare of the wage-earner, the Oregon condemna- 
tion will be repeated in other States. The American 
public does not oppose, but favors, the labor union. 
What it rejects is irresponsible radicalism posing as 
a labor union. 


PRICE TAGS 


WE hope that Senator Walsh is correct in his con- 
viction that “the creative forces in our economic 
organism” are not dead but merely dormant. 
Christmas would be a merrier time for all of us if 
we could forget those poor people across the tracks 
whom we have not been able to help. The heads of 
these families have had no regular employment for 
a number of years. Unless these dormant “creative 
forces” can be energized, they will have none for an 
indefinite period. 

Six years of Federal and State action have not 
greatly improved the picture. Millions have been 
saved from starvation, but not much has been done 
to create an economic world in which they can earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows. The goal is 
a job for every man who is willing to work. The 
continuance of the depression evidences how far 
we are from that goal. 

In Senator Walsh’s opinion, the Government 
must reduce expenditures and begin to balance the 
budget. Larger expenditures necessarily mean 
heavier taxes, and taxes are paid by every citizen. 
Years ago we suggested that every bill carrying an 
appropriation should be plainly marked with its 
price-tag. We must not only consider the purpose 
of legislation, but whether or not we have enough 
money to pay for it. 
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AT THE DOOR OF THE INN 


THE sound of music and of men making merry 
comes to Joseph, as he stands at the door of the 
inn. The dark arch of the sky is studded with the 
stars of Christmas Night. In a few hours they will 
pale before the glory of the angelic host, but now 
they hang like great silver lamps over the little 
town of Bethlehem. 

Joseph has his answer again. The host is apolo- 
getic as he glances at the young woman, pale and 
weary, who stands in silence near Joseph. The inn 
is full, for great crowds have come this day to be 
enrolled in the census ordered by Caesar Augustus. 
Perhaps some other house, he suggests, can find a 
place for them. But Joseph knows that there will 
be no room that night in the city of David for the 
Son of David. Had God decreed that His Son was 
to be born in the bosom of some princely family 
famed for wealth and power, every door would be 
open to Joseph. But Jesus, the long-awaited Mes- 
sias, is to come to His own as a Child of the poor. 
Joseph turns to Mary, and together they make 
their weary way to a rude structure on the hill- 
side, a shelter used for the beasts of the field. The 
time is at hand, and Mary brings forth her Son, 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. She wraps Him 
in swaddling-clothes, and lays Him “in a manger, 
because there was no room for them in the inn.” 
(Saint Luke ii, 7.) The Son of God visited His 
people, and they received Him not. 

Any of the Gospels which the Church reads to 
us on the three Masses of Christmas Day is full of 
sweetness and consolation. Here we may take our 
reflections from Saint Luke ii, 1-14, the Gospel of 
the First Mass which is usually celebrated at mid- 
night. In it we find the touching story of how 
Joseph went with Mary up to Bethlehem to be en- 
rolled, since he was “of the house and family of 
David.” The order of Augustus affected Joseph 
alone, but Mary accompanied him because she 
knew that her hour was near at hand. They were 
neither rich nor destitute, but merely people in 
very ordinary circumstances of life to whom no 
special honor would be shown. Sometimes, as on 
that Holy Night, these circumstances were not 
“ordinary,” but straitened and very near destitu- 
tion. Loving Mary as he did, Joseph would cer- 
tainly not have brought her to this stable, if he 
could possibly have obtained a better place for her. 
But Joseph could find no room in the inns at 
Bethlehem. 

As we kneel at the Crib on Christmas Day, let 
us put a question to ourselves and answer it hon- 
estly. A greater than Joseph knocks at the door of 
our hearts. Do we open to Him? Are we so ab- 
sorbed with the world that we do not even hear 
Him? Day by day, perhaps hour after hour, He 
stands at the door, and knocks. He Who was born 
for us at Bethlehem, Who died for us on Calvary, 
Who rose in glory from the tomb, so loves us that 
He wishes to take entire possession of our hearts. 
He alone can sustain us in the trials of life and give 
us peace. Let us open our hearts and bid Him enter 
and abide in them forever. 





























CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. Britain’s former Foreign 
Minister, Anthony Eden, visited the United States, 
conferred an hour with the President. . . . The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration received authority 
from Mr. Roosevelt to add one billion dollars to the 
amount of its outstanding insured residential mort- 
gages, the present limitation of two billions being 
increased to three billions. The National Housing 
Act conferred this power on the President. .. . 
President Roosevelt announced that he intended to 
leave his family’s estate at Hyde Park to the Gov- 
ernment and that the public papers and correspon- 
dence pertaining to his public life would be housed 
there as source material for public use. Said the 
President: “That part of my family’s country place 
at Hyde Park on which we live will, without doubt, 
eventually go to the Federal Government to be 
maintained for the benefit of the public by the 
Federal Government.” A fund will be raised by gen- 
eral subscription to finance the project. The Presi- 
dent disclosed the money he received from his writ- 
ings would go to the fund. . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
annnounced he would again call on Congress to 


pass a government reorganization bill. . . . The 
President ordered Nelson T. Johnson, Ambassador 
to China, to return home for consultation. . . . In 


the referendum held under the crop-control law, 
cotton farmers voted to give the Federal Govern- 
ment authority to regulate sales of the 1939 cotton 
crop. Tobacco and rice raisers refused to give this 
authorization to the Government for rice and to- 


bacco marketing quotas. . . . Daniel C. Roper re- 
signed his position as Secretary of Commerce in 
the Roosevelt Cabinet. . . . Another sharp note 


went to Berlin demanding that American citizens 
be excluded from the anti-Jewish decrees. 


THE DIES COMMITTEE. Colonel Latham Reed, 
former army officer, testified Roger N. Baldwin, 
director of the Civil Liberties Union, declared any- 
one, citizen or alien, had the right to advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by force, to advocate 
murder or assassination. He accused the American 
Civil Liberties Union of defending atheism. . . . Miss 
Hazel Huffman said the New Theatre League in 
New York was a section of the International Union 
of Revolutionary Theatres which has headquarters 
in Moscow. The witness said Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, 
of the WPA National Theatre Project, is a con- 
tributing editor of the league. The league sends 
“performers and directors to strike areas,” Miss 
Huffman declared. . . . Professor Theodore Graeb- 
ner, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in St. 
Louis, testified the Federal Council of Churches 
“meddled incessantly in political affairs, invariably 
sponsoring the ideals of radical groups.” He said 
Russia had violated its word not to promote the 





spread of “Marxian socialism” in the United States. 
... John C. Metcalfe, Committee investigator, char- 
acterized the spy situation as a serious menace. He 
said the Nazi movement sought to build up a spy 
organization in the United States, adding that Ger- 
many was not the only country endeavoring to 
achieve this. . .. Another witness asked for a “thor- 
ough investigation” of the continued recognition 
of Soviet Russia by the United States. . . . Respond- 
ing to a question, George E. Sullivan, a witness, 
agreed there should be a Congressional investiga- 
tion into the steps leading to the recognition of the 
Soviets. Queried Mr. Sullivan: “Why is our Chief 
Executive indifferent to a brazenly conducted and 
aggressive campaign against our republic right in 
our midst by a Marxist nation? ... why... does 
our Chief Executive become militant solely against 
anti-Marxist nations about their internal affairs?” 
. .. Chairman Dies characterized the statement as 
“too sweeping,” declaring the Chief Executive “in 
a recent radio address denounced Communism the 
same as Fascism.” . . . Bishop Adna W. Leonard, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, urged that a 
man be appointed as Secretary of Labor. He asked 
for an investigation of some seventy publications 
issued by the Government printing office. 


AT Home. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, largest employers’ group, adopted a concilia- 
tory program. Saying little about its last year’s 
statement that industry could progress only if “un- 
shackled” by government and labor, the Associa- 
tion accepted “government regulation, for the pub- 
lic good, of certain aspects of private enterprise.” 
It recognized that employes are entitled to bargain 
collectively, “in whatever form they determine, 
through their own freely chosen representatives, 
and without intimidation or restraint from any 
source.”. . . The State Department revealed that 
Japan obtained no license for military material dur- 
ing November. During this month China secured 
licenses amounting to $204,833.19. . . . The National 
Labor Relations Board, seeking to reverse a lower 
court’s ruling and reinstate 145 seamen following 
a sitdown strike, met defeat in the Supreme Court. 
The high bench declined to re-open the case....A 
St. Louis Negro, refused admission to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Law School, brought his case up 
to the Supreme Court. The Court ruled that he 
must be admitted to the University of Missouri, or 
the State must establish a law school at Lincoln 
University, institution maintained for Negroes. The 
fact that the State offered to pay the student’s way 
in a school outside Missouri was brushed aside by 
the Court. The Fourteenth Amendment had been 
violated, the bench ruled. . . . In Los Angeles two 
suspects were arrested by Federal officers charged 
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with forwarding documents of the United States 
Naval Intelligence Bureau to Soviet Russia. One 
suspect was granted permission to telephone the 
Soviet Ambassador in Washington. . . . In the Canal 
Zone, Hans Schackow, a German, was convicted of 
illegally photographing Panama Canal coast de- 
fenses. . . . Major General Van Horn Moseley, 
U.S.A., retired, accused the Government of spread- 
ing fear for political purposes when no danger 
threatens. . . . The New York Police Department 
announced that F. Donald Coster, president of the 
huge firm of McKesson and Robbins, was really 
Philip Musica, an ex-convict who, after several con- 
victions years ago, had changed his name and risen 
to the presidency of the world’s third largest drug 
corporation. Authorities had been investigating the 
disappearance of $18,000,000 of the firm’s assets. 
When these disclosures were made, Coster com- 
mitted suicide. 


LiMA. President Oscar R. Benavides of Peru, in 
opening the eighth International Conference of 
American States, declared the American Republics 
must aid, not reproach the Old World. . . . Keynote 
addresses by Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
the Argentine Foreign Minister, José Maria Cantilo, 
deprecated doctrines of racial superiority and other 
totalitarian theories as unacceptable in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. . . . Foreign Minister Cantilo op- 
posed the Hull suggestion of a Pan-American pact 
against the European totalitarian States. He de- 
clared there would be time for that when a non- 
American nation “really threatens us.” Said Senor 
Cantilo: “Mr. Hull appears to get his key from 
what is happening outside this continent. He ex- 
presses fear of what Europe or Asia, with their 
new ideologies, might do to America; so he wants 
us to arm. I get my key from America itself.” He 
discounted the idea of immediate threat from to- 
talitarian countries. . . . Mexico introduced a pro- 
posal to ban diplomatic protection for foreign in- 
vestments. 


FRANCE. By a vote of 315 to 241, the Chamber of 
Deputies gave Premier Edouard Daladier a vote of 
confidence in his general policies. Communists and 
Socialists voted unanimously against him. Before 
the balloting, Premier Daladier quoted from docu- 
ments “to prove how the general strike was politi- 
cal in character and engineered by Communists.” 
The Munich treaty and the Franco-German pact 
were the chief policies the Communists fought 
against, the Premier said. . . . Declared Foreign 
Minister Georges Bonnet: “France will never con- 
sent to give up one inch of her territory to Italy, 
and any attempt to effect any such claim will lead 
to armed conflict.”. . . German Foreign Minister 
Von Ribbentrop told him the Reich had no interests 
in the Mediterranean, M. Bonnet said. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Prime Minister Chamberlain told 
a questioner in the House of Commons that Tunisia 
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came under the Italo-British pact which agreed to 
respect the status quo in the Mediterranean, and 
that “any action which is contrary to the agree- 
ment will, of course, be a matter of grave concern 
to His Majesty’s Government.”. . . Following the 
designation of Earl Baldwin as a “gutter-snipe” by 
a Berlin newspaper, Mr. Chamberlain at an anni- 
versary dinner criticized the German press for the 
attack. Herbert von Dirksen, German Ambassador 
to London, his staff, and Reich newspapermen in 
London boycotted the dinner. They learned of the 
speech in advance. Mr. Chamberlain assailed those 
who describe the Munich agreement as a “defeat 
for the democracies.”” He emphasized the close links 
that bind Britain to France. ...Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, visited Lon- 
don, to prevent, it was believed, any trade war with 
Germany that Britain might be contemplating. .. . 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a public address, warned Ger- 
man statesmen in the event of war British financial 
power might be the deciding factor. 


GERMANY. Twenty-five men were convicted of 
high treason, sentenced to prison. They were ac- 
cused of distributing leaflets against Nazism. . . . In 
Vienna, secret police visited Cardinal Innitzer’s 
residence, called for the sermon a priest was to 
deliver in the cathedral. They censored the sermon, 
permitted it to be given. . . . Autonomous Memel, a 
district formerly belonging to Germany, but award- 
ed to Lithuania by Versailles, elected a new Land- 
tag. Memel Germans, as was expected, won a 
thumping majority, under the slogan: “Back to the 
Reich.” France and Britain asked Germany to abide 
by the Memel treaty. 


MExiIco. In a deal with the Reich, Mexico agreed 
to barter $17,000,000 worth of oil from seized 
American and British properties for German goods 
during 1939. . . . With United States landowners 
still unpaid for their expropriated property, the 
Secretary of National Economy revealed the Mexi- 
can Government had ordered immediate payment 
be made for land expropriated from Italians. .. . 
Leon Trotsky, from his Mexican villa, predicted a 
revolution in the United States. To an American 
publisher, he said: “You will have a revolution, a 
terrible revolution.” 


FOOTNOTES. Chinese reported important victories. 
. .. The ninety-year-old Italian parliament passed 
out of existence, will be succeeded by the new 
Chamber of Fasces and Corporations. . . . The 
Czechoslovakian parliament voted authoritarian 
powers for the President and Government. .. . In 
Yugoslavia, Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch’s Gov- 
ernment, friendly to Germany and Italy, won in the 
national election. The United Serb-Croat opposi- 
tion, under M. Matchek, received 40.21 per cent of 
the vote, a notable increase. . . . Popular-Front 
candidate, Pedro Aguirre Cerda, was proclaimed 
President-elect of Chile by the Congress. 
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ONIONS 


EDITOR: In your issue of December 10, John M. 
Shea writes a letter to the editor saying: “Intelli- 
gent Catholics and Jews know that Fascism is ten 
times more dangerous and menacing than Commu- 
nism.” 

I ask Mr. Shea: Just what method of computa- 
tion, hand or machinery, did he use in making this 
computation? 

I am both a Jew by race and a Catholic by Faith 
—although I don’t know whether I can qualify for 
the “intelligent” part; and I am sure that, from the 
declared Catholic point of view Communism is in- 
finitely more dangerous than Fascism. Here’s why: 

Communism has been condemned by His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, and this same Holy Father 
called Mussolini Uomo providentissimo—a Man of 
Providence—because Mussolini restored the Cruci- 
fix to the Italian schools. 

Such opinions as Mr. Shea’s and the similar hold- 
ings of other of our “broad-minded” and collegiate 
Catholics will make us popular with the humani- 
tarians who hate us in their hearts. But such popu- 
larity costs too much in what Saint Bernard called 
“the blood of souls.” 

I myself think that Mussolini’s Italy is today the 
best governed large nation in the world. And I can 
continue believing so and be in temper with the 
Church and the Pope. But the back-handed compli- 
ments toward Marxism of the collegiate Catholics 
put them on dangerous ground. 

Popularity with the “civic’”’ people who send Jew- 
ish soldiers to Spain to help murder nuns in Lin- 
coln’s name is not worth having. My Uncle Ike used 
to say: “Onions will build you up physically but 
they will drag you down socially.” 

New York, N. Y. DAVID GORDON 


GREAT MAN 


EDITOR: I consider AMERICA second to none in 
the field of Spanish news. Francis X. Connolly’s 
article, Spain Renews Itself in the National Move- 
ment, deserves credit for the manner in which 
Spain’s romantic history is combined with the coun- 
try’s present condition. Although the author enu- 
merates well-nigh all Spain’s heroes in every 
sphere, yet he has omitted one whom the nineteenth 
century has linked with Spain for all time. He and 
Balmes are considered as Spain’s greatest men of 
the century. He was the zealous missionary of all 
Spain, the Archbishop of Cuba, the spiritual di- 
rector of Queen Isabella I—Archbishop Anthony 
M. Claret. 

He deserved mention in the above-named article 
under several titles. First, he was an ameliorator 


of the working class. He not only interceded in 
their behalf before Her Majesty, but also wrote 
countless books on those subjects that served to 
better their condition, and distributed them gratis. 
Second, if the greatness of the leader depends upon 
his number of followers, Archbishop Claret was the 
greatest man of the century. Wherever he preached, 
the cathedral of that town was filled to capacity, 
and frequently he had to preach in the open plaza. 
He was the founder of the Congregation of Mis- 
sionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(Claretian Missionaries), who have been a bulwark 
against the inroad of Communism and who have 
sacrificed over 200 members oppugning it. Third, 
he is a Blessed, and the cause of his canonization 
has been resumed. Although Groote, in his Follow- 
ing of Christ, advises us not to discuss the great- 
ness of the Saints, yet Our Lord says, “by their 
fruits you shall know them.” The fruits reaped by 
Blessed Claret were so abundant as to seem in- 
credible to the ordinary American. 
Compton, Calif. WALTER MISCHKE, C.M.F. 

[Blessed Claret’s work was described in AMERICA 
for October 14, 1934. EDITOR] 


WAKE AND ARISE 


EDITOR: His Holiness has sounded a clarion call 
for Catholic Action. If we fail to sense its urgency, 
then, indeed, our Faith is weak. What has been our 
response? Indifferent, amateurish, shabby, slack, I 
term it. Even to cheer on the strenuous militant 
for Christ, Father Coughlin, few of us evidence 
strength of Faith, courage, or brains. 

Energetic, resourceful, pragmatical with a ven- 
geance, Communists strike and stride on. We Cath- 
olics, atonic from complacence, paralyzed with in- 
ertia, take all kinds of abuse lying down, dull, rec- 
reant, inept. 

Wake up, fellow-Catholics. Protagonists be in all 
good things. Look! Old, dear, sainted, the Vicar of 
Christ shines out in this dark, cold day with warm- 
ing example, with incandescent life. Us he puts to 
shame. God give us the grace to heed his counsel, 
emulate his example! 

Boston, Mass. K. S. D. 


PARADER MARCHES ON 


EDITOR: Three cheers and a tiger for Parader’s 
recounting of Father Hubbard’s Ice Bowl game in 
the December 3 issue. At first I thought I had 
wandered into John Kieran’s column in the Times. 
Here’s one vote to move Parader’s column from 
the backfield up to the forward wall. 

New York, N. Y. J. P. KELLIHER 
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GOD AND THE HOLLY TREE: 
A YULETIDE SYMBOL EXPLAINED 


HENRY WATTS 








‘WHAT was in the Mind of God when He created 
the holly tree we know not, except that it was 
good. That, at least, is of faith. If God had desired 
to create a better holly tree, He would have created 
a better holly tree. Because of the sins of our gen- 
eration, many of us are condemned to live in jun- 
gles of brick and old iron, in wildernesses of noise 
and speed and the efficiency of the machine, so it 
is possible that we may have forgotten what is the 
symbolism of the holly tree. 

You will remember the fearful sin that Chester- 
ton’s Father Brown discovered in The Sign of the 
Broken Sword. It was the fearful sin of the wise 
man who should grow a forest in which to hide a 
leaf. Now, that sin could have been no less fearful 
had the wise man been a man not wise; had he 
grown a whole forest of holly trees in which to 
hide a single holly leaf. 

But something more terrible than that has come 
to pass. If in the shuddering pride of his heart this 
wise man had grown a forest of holly trees in 
which to hide a holly leaf, his forest of holly trees 
would have grown as God meant holly trees to 
grow. The terrible thing that has risen up is that 
the leaf has come, not from God’s own holly wood: 
it has come out of some hideously efficient factory; 
it has mocked at the handiwork of the Creator. 
This holly leaf grew on no holly tree; it has grown 
from paper pulp. Its thorns are not the thorns of 
the holly tree; they are the work of a diabolical 
machine. Its bleod red berries ape the work of 
God’s hand. It is the most degraded of all degraded 
things—an article of commerce turned out by mass 
production. 

Now, if you can get away from the jungle of 
brick and old iron, from the wilderness of noise and 
efficiency; if you can get closer to the creative acts 
of God, you will find out, as many of the simple 
wise have found out, that in the holly tree there is 
a certain mystical symbolism. God did not create 
the holly tree from mere caprice. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, can it be displeasing to Him that on Christmas 
Day His folk, even in their pranks and antics, find 
some symbol that has relation to the Revealed 
Mysteries of our Holy Religion. 
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That is to say that when you go into the holly 
wood to cut down the holly branches for the church 
and for the home, your first painful experience will 
be to find that the holly bears a sharp spine and a 
thorny prickle. So you will prick your fingers, and 
the blood will flow. 

Now that, with God’s holly, is a symbol. It is a 
symbol of the crown of thorns which in Manhood 
was to pierce the brow of the Babe of Bethlehem. 
On God’s holly tree grows a berry; a berry bitter 
as gall, bitter as the gall offered to the Divine Vic- 
tim on the altar of Calvary; a berry of bright blood 
red, red as the Precious Blood which the Babe of 
Bethlehem was to shed from His Sacred Body on 
Calvary. 

These are symbols of real things that lie behind 
the symbol. Even a simple person can understand 
that. But not even a wise man can see in the sham 
holly leaf, in the paper pulp mockery conceived and 
brought forth in some unspeakable factory, a sym- 
bol of anything at all. 

Just here is where we can see most plainly what 
a tremendous issue is bound up with the reality of 
the holly tree; as something very real in God’s ma- 
terial creation; as something symbolical of another 
reality in God’s Divine plan for man’s eternal wel- 
fare. An idea of this may be gathered from some 
such mystical ditty about the holly tree as this: 

The holly bears a berry 

As bitter as any gall: 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 

Who died to save us all. 
This comes from an old Christian song, and 
whether you consider it as esthetics, or literature, 
or theology, or mysticism, or botany—from every 
point of view it shows a positive side; it deals with 
realities. The greatest reality of all is that funda- 
mental belief that on Christmas Day, for our sal- 
vation, Mary bore Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There can be no question but that Christian folk 
do see something of this reality behind the symbol 
of the holly tree which God made. But this factory- 
conceived holly seems to savor too much of ma- 
chine-created efficiency—efficient things like the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, like the almighty 








State. And nowhere outside the phrenetics of the 
psychopathic ward, could you imagine even the 
most pallidly pink intelligentsia dancing around 
some factory-made holly tree, gleefully singing 
some such profane canticle as: 

The holly bears a berry 

As bitter as any gall: 

And Lenin brought the Bolshies in 

To dictate to us all. 
It has never leaked out in the press that the Hitler 
youth greets the coming of Alfred Rosenberg’s 
Winter Solstice with the hanging up of their stock- 
ings. And no wise men have come from the East, 
led by a star—even a Red star—to lay gifts at the 
feet of the veiled prophet of the Kremlin! 

There is another truth which reflection on this 
most bitter of all trees brings to mind. For just as 
its piercingness and bitterness transpose them- 
selves, and make us think of the sweet blissfulness 
of the Divine Saviour, so in this reversing of mean- 
ings we can find a clue to the way wherein the 
Everlasting Father turned everything upside down. 

Perhaps that might account for the tradition 
whereby Christian believers on Christmas Day 
turn everything upside down. This is the day 
whereon the puny wail of a New-Born Babe in a 
draughty Bethlehem stable rang out as a challenge 
to the age-long craft of the Ancient Enemy. This, 
too, is the day when the terrible, the inscrutable 
and unfathomable Laughter of God rocked through 
the cosmos, out beyond the spheres where the 
morning stars sing together in glory, and smote 
even upon the harsh and forbidding portals of Hell 
itself. 

For God had taken up the challenge thrown 
down by the Serpent in Eden. The Serpent had lied 
to the woman: “For God doth know that in what 
day soever you shall eat thereof, your eyes shall be 
opened: and you shall be as Gods, knowing good 
and evil.” It was by disobedience man became as 
Gods, knowing good and evil: by obedience God 
became man, knowing evil and good. The Enemy 
had never surely expected that! 

So among the dumb beasts God was born. The 
first worshippers of the New Born Incarnate Word 
were not the great and mighty, not the rich and 
noble; they were not even the very worldly-wise. 
The shepherds were, we may justly imagine, shag- 
gy and dirty and unkempt. Of sanctity they showed 
awareness; of sanitation they probably knew noth- 
ing. In the name of hygiene, social welfare would 
have flung those shepherds out of the stable. Today 
they would have felt abashed under clamors of the 
subway car exhortations to mass-produced cleanli- 
ness. Even our jails would never have received the 
shepherds until they had submitted to the ignomin- 
ious lavings of the municipal bath. 

And to digress a moment, if to look into the fam- 
ily tree of our Christian and Catholic ancestry be 
a digression, it may turn out to be that many of 
our champions in the Faith had the right ideas not 
only about sanctity, but about sanitation as well. 
The saints of God—and their awareness was cer- 
tainly as acute as was that of the shepherds—may 
quite likely have held sane and solid ideas of that 


tried and trusty aphorism that cleanliness is next 
to godliness. But the hygienists and social uplifters 
have made a stumbling block of it purely through 
a prepositional difficulty—the somewhat difficult 
realization that, after all, cleanliness is next to god- 
liness. That is to say, it is not before godliness; or, 
as we might say, just because you have a great 
devotion to hygiene is no excuse for having little 
or no devotion to holiness. On the ten fingers of 
your hands you can count off almost immediately 
a half-score of God’s Saints who strove manfully 
after sanctity, without being embarrassed by an 
over-awareness of sanitation. 

There is an excellent instance quite appropriate 
for this holy season, in that exquisite of the English 
court—his festival falls within the octave of Christ- 
mas—who being called to the service of God and 
of His Church, just simply troubled his mind no 
more about hygiene, but followed eagerly after 
holiness. London claims him for its own. He was 
born there, and was one of the most fastidious of 
courtiers. Then from being a courtier he became a 
churchman. Thomas the Chancellor was changed 
to Thomas, Primate of England—Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury, the Blissful Martyr, who, like the shep- 
herds, let not his cleanliness stand in the way of 
his godliness. 

Yet when the Everlasting God chose first to mani- 
fest Himself when He became Man and took our 
flesh upon Him, He unveiled Himself to these hum- 
ble men who would have received a dubious wel- 
come even in the municipal lodging house. This 
might be looked upon as a sort of argument for 
sanctity and holy simplicity, and not as an argu- 
ment against sanitation. 

But if it can be said to prove anything at all, per- 
haps it proves that God, choosing His own foolish- 
ness to confound the wisdom of the wise, set us all 
free to be foolish without losing the immortal dig- 
nity which is man’s. So let us say a Merry Christ- 
mas; for there is a great merriment in all that God 
wrought upon the first Christmas Day, when the 
Prince of this World was put to rout by the feeble 
wail of the New Born Babe in Bethlehem’s stable— 
for that infant cry was the battle challenge of the 
Prince of Peace. 

For this day, at least, let us forget about our 
personal dignity and pride, as something of a hang- 
over from God’s Enemy; let us deck our altars and 
our homes with the holly branch, because it calls to 
mind the price of our Redemption. Let us be merry; 
let us even be silly. It was the silly sheep who fol- 
lowed the holy shepherds to the Crib in Bethlehem. 

Adeste, fideles, 

Laeti, triumphantes 

Venite, venite in Bethlehem: 

Natum videte 

Regem Angelorum. 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus Dominum. 
It is quite proper, quite a Christian thing, on this 
Blessed Day to be foolish; to laugh, to sing, even to 
crown our venerable heads with fools’ caps of 
paper, following in spirit after the shepherds and 
the sheep. 
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POEMS FROM THE FATHERS 


COME VIRGINS 
(Carol from Saint Fulgentius) 


Come virgins to a Virgin, 
And come ye who conceive, 
Come mothers to a Mother, 
Come daughters all of Eve, 
Come ye who bear to one who bore 
Yet shines all maids among, 
Come aged to the Matriarch, 
Young women to the Young! 


SINE PATRE, SINE MATRE 
(Homily of Saint Augustine) 


O God Who did so wonderfully combine 

Our human nature with Thy divine, 

As imaged at Mass in the drop of water merged with 
the chalice of wine, 

O most adorable Trinity, 

Whose infinity 

Seemingly was fathomed when the Father espoused 
mankind to divinity, 

Choosing a certain time and a secret place for them 
to meet, 

Weld and be wedded forever through the inexpressibly 
sweet 

Influence of the overshadowing Paraclete, 

I thank Thee for thinking of Mary, that we might yearly 
refresh 

Our hope with the dear remembrance of how one of 
our own gave flesh, 

Gave birth to the twice-born Child in Whom Godhead 
and manhood mesh, 

Who had no woman for mother in His Eternal Genera- 
tion, 

Nor any man for father in His Incarnation! 

ALFRED BARRETT 


SONG OUT OF SEASON 


Oh who will keep alive 
This tale on which we thrive, 
And where will it survive? 


Closer to Mary’s breast 
The Holy Child is pressed 
This Christmas than the rest. 


Moscow, Madrid, Berlin, 
Vienna, have no inn, 
And hearts have broken been. 


The cave still has no doors, 
The wind more wildly roars, 
And swine have swelled their snores. 


Mother of God, for you, 
Will this old donkey do, 
This ox minus a moo,— 


These few lambs not yet fleeced, 
For one more Holy Feast? 


This not yet martyred priest? 
LEONARD FEENEY 


SWORDS 


I saw a man in Cairo 

Swallow a naked sword. 

The strangers there were startled; 
The idlers there were bored. 

A few threw him piasters 

And pennies for reward. 


I saw a girl in Salem 

With brave and perfect art 
Let seven swords of anguish 
Be driven in her heart. 

No stranger heard her murmur. 
No idler saw her start. 


The mountebank in Cairo 

Still plies his braggart trade. 
But all my soul is riven 

With a sword that is a blade 
And all my store of silver 


Is given to the maid. 
Sister M. MADELEVA 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Earth and sky are dusted 
With sparks of colored light. 
Snow is brittle-crusted 
Beneath our steps tonight. 


Through bright wreaths of holly 
The candlelight shines clear. 
Dark and melancholy 

The leafless trees appear. 


Shadows twisted, broken, 

Lie stretched across the road; 
Shadows for a token 

Of where the moonlight strode. 


Darkness is a casket 
To show the moon’s clear white, 
Snowy earth a basket, 
Soft lined, to hold the Light. 
KENTON KILMER 


SONG FOR THE LADY POVERTY 


(A Christmas Strain) 


The Lady Poverty gave blessedly of her great dearth 

To Christ, our homeless little Lord, the night He came 
to earth; 

A manger-crib, some wisps of straw, an ancient hill-side 
cave, 

She courteously gave. 


The kindly Lady Poverty kneels quietly beside 
The —- little Lord of All each blessed Christmas- 
e. 
And those who will not honor her (who serves with 
Seraphim), 
But meanly honor Him. 
Sister M. PauLiInus 
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BOOKS 


CHRIST’S VICAR 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Porg Prus XI anp Wor.Lp Pgace. By Lord Clonmore. 

B. P. Dutton and Co. $3 
THE POPE, besides being the Vicar of Christ and spirit- 
ual ruler of millions, cannot help being in any age a 
world power, by reason of the flock entrusted to him and 
the peculiar character of papal rule. Considered in this 
capacity which, of its nature, embraces the larger part 
of any record of the Papacy, an author not too closely 
identified with events and persons concerned possesses 
a real advantage. Lord Clonmore, though rarely missing 
a Catholic note, possesses in addition the detachment, 
calm outlook, broad vision of a man of the world who 
reviews the changing European scene as it revolved 
around and infringed on spiritual Rome during the 
momentous years since 1921. 

As one studies the Papal documents since the World 
War, the most significant fact now is the realization 
how so many leaders of nations have come around to 
the view of Rome in 1914 and 1917. The leaders of the 
so-called democracies were but yesterday using the 
language of Benedict XV in 1917, which was given a 
sinister explanation; among others by our own Mr. Lan- 
sing. One has only to compare the words of Chamber- 
lain, Roosevelt, Daladier in the recent crisis with the 
concluding sentences of the peace note of Benedict. The 
Dutch Prime Minister, more detached and hence more 
enlightened, said in 1917: “There is no more important 
diplomatic center for the exercise of influence to bring 
about peace than the Vatican. The Pope is one of the 
great Powers; his influence to bring peace to a suffer- 
ing mankind as soon as possible cannot be overestima- 
ted.” But hate and greed ruled and triumphed with what 
tragic results we know only too keenly. The verification 
of the words of Benedict XV are only too evident from 
recent events. 

What tragedy among the nations and human suffer- 
ing might have been prevented if the spirit of Christ, 
through his Vicar, had ruled the Versailles sessions! A 
more equitable and lasting framework of peace would 
undoubtedly have been constructed. Any sincere worker 
for world peace, social justice, human rights must be 
impressed by the pontifical labors and documents as 
they are unfolded in the successive chapters of this en- 
lightening book. 

They are the record of a constant, single-minded striv- 
ing for Christian ideals and humane policies. To be fully 
seen and grasped in its wider significance the world 
policy of Pius must be seen as he envisaged it: “The 
Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ.” 

This is the distinctive merit of Lord Clonmore’s study. 
Omitting entirely or touching lightly on questions that 
fall outside the equipment of the layman, he has con- 
centrated his efforts on the external policies of the 
papacy, has correctly made World Peace the center 
around which its main efforts rotated. He has given an 
interesting, if not always adequate, record of the Holy 
Father’s contribution to the solution of the more urgent 
social, economic and political problems during the last 
sixteen years. There is a good measure of forthright 
speaking from the shoulder and it is remarkable, where 
succeeding events have allowed definitive sentence, how 
—_ and perspicacious the judgments have proved them- 
selves. 

When unhampered by the twin impediment of a too 
ardent Imperialism or religious prejudice, the English- 
man can prove a shrewd, competent critic of European 
affairs. The reader will find this account of a great 


Pope in untoward times vigorous and stimulating. Those 
who wish to concentrate on the other many-sidedness 
of a very full life or who desire a more detailed account 
of what is here treated, fortunately have their wishes 
and needs already met in the work of Father Hughes. 
WruaM J. BENN 


FOR AN ACE THAT 
HAS TURNED TO FALSE GODS 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN. By Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.75 
FOR being eminently readable, this treatise on free 
will and human responsibility, as it could most justly 
be called, is a solid contribution which our time and 
country loudly call for. For Roman Catholics free will 
and responsibility call for no defense. However, elucida- 
tions and confirmations by the inductive method can only 
be most welcome even to them. There are many ap- 
proaches to the citadel of truth. Smug self-complacency 
on the part of its possessors (better, its inheritors), 
noisy emphasis on rational psychology as the all-sufficient 
vade-mecum of the philosopher helps nobody. It cer- 
tainly does not answer the needs of our contemporaries 
in a language they can understand. This language is 
that of Dr. Link’s book and the thought which is clothed 
in that language inspires his pragmatic approach. 

To those who rest satisfied with a purely notional 
assent or to those who can be content with the bare 
traditio patrum while condemning “mere facts” without 
even attempting to fit the solid findings of sound scien- 
tific (inductive science) method in the scheme of their 
depositum, Dr. Link will not mean much. He deserves 
a kindlier reception. The past for him is not a blank 
book. He unequivocally acknowledges its contribution. 
“Many of these discoveries (the habits which make for 
a good mind and a good body) are merely a reaffirma- 
tion of truths about human nature uttered centuries 
ago; but in these days of educated confusion and sub- 
sidized chaos, the confirmation of ancient truths has 
all the merit of originality.” And further: “The con- 
clusions of modern psychology in respect to habits con- 
firm the conclusions of Plato and Aristotle, arrived at 
over two thousand years ago.” Only considerations of 
space preclude quotation from this whole excellent 
passage. 

But the living present absorbs his attention. It is a 
cure on a sane and rational basis Dr. Link offers as 
against the six typical ideas “widely accepted by psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts.” They are rooted in the 
mechanistic mind he roundly condemns, while psychiatry 
is shown for what it too often is, an imposition on a 
gullible and effortless public. The trouble is that “psy- 
chiatrists have too often swallowed the speculative and 
unscientific theories of psychoanalysis.” As for the 
“medieval demons” from whom psychiatry would de- 
liver us “ ... they are if anything preferable to the 
modern demons—the libido, the censor, dream symbols, 
the sub-conscious, an Oedipus complex. ...” Many ex- 
amples drawn from his country-wide experience illustrate 
the point that self-determination and self-activity must 
be indispensable prerequisites in all human rehabilita- 
tion or readjustment. 

We know of course that God’s Grace especially, after 
abuse of His gifts, is still more so. This brings us to 
the one chapter which, if nothing else is read, would 
make the book worth its weight in gold, “The Philoso- 
phy of Personality.” Priests especially will savor and 
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relish its hard-headed common-sense, honesty and Chris- 
tian conviction. “The true physician of the soul and many 
current emotional disorders should be the ministry, yet 
large portions of the Church (a Protestant speaks) have 
delegated this basic duty to the machinists (italics in- 
serted) of the soul.” 

For an age that has turned to false gods of materialist 
philosophy and finds itself in the wilderness of its own 
making, the calm, dispassionate, objective presentation 
of this expert will preach more convincingly and per- 
suasively than the vague generalities heard in too many 
pulpits. JosePH M. F. MARIQUE 


MATERIALISM, 
THE MODERN HERESY 


Tue Great Heresies. By Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and 

Ward. $2.50 
THEY are Arianism, Mahommedanism, Albigensianism, 
Protestantism, and, what Mr. Belloc calls, the Modern 
Phase or Heresy. They are treated in scholarly, interest- 
ing and, for Catholics, a practical manner. He is always 
the zealous layman, probably the outstanding one of the 
day. So it is in the last chapter that we find the best 
applications of his learning and experience. Fighting for 
its life in Germany, living in the catacombs in Russia, 
and little better off in Mexico, bleeding in Spain, subtly 
attacked everywhere by Communism, the Church in its 
modern phase “does not know the extent of the area 
over which it will survive.” 

This modern attack is materialist above all in its pro- 
posals for social reform, and atheist. Communism, while 
professing to abolish poverty, does not admit its scheme 
to destroy “every form of what we consider right living.” 
Organizations opposed to Communism also set up idols 
“to which hideous human sacrifice is paid.” The denial 
of God, according to Pius XI, has gained the multitude 
and is acting everywhere as a social force. 

The fruits of the modern attack are Communism and 
wage slavery. Pius XI expressed it: “a condition not far 
removed from slavery.” The moral fruit “has been to 
undermine every form of restraint imposed by human 
experience acting through tradition.” Cruelty is part of 
its philosophy, and men are not shocked by it. “The 
abominations in Russia and Spain have been received 
with indifference.” The intellectual fruit dethrones rea- 
son. “If there is no God, political authority reposes on 
mere force,” and “humanity itself is destroyed in its 
false religion of humanity.” 

What does the modern attack presage for the future? 
Mr. Belloc thinks that men now very young will live to 
see something like a decision. “Either we of the Faith 
shall become a small persecuted neglected island amid 
mankind, or we shall be able to lift at the end of the 
struggle the old battle cry: Christus Imperat.” Mr. Bel- 
loc’s greatest hope is in the clearness of the divisions: 
“in plain issues a good cause, like a bad one, has a better 
chance than in confusion.” The book is a contribution to 
popular history. It is also a most helpful challenge to 
Catholic Action. DaNIEL M. O’CONNELL 


Wuat’s A HEAvEN For? By Percy Marks. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co. $2.50 
THE PROBLEMS of youth and early manhood are set 
forth in the story of Nat Wayne, a high-school boy 
living on a farm in California and then going on to col- 
lege life at the University of California and landing in a 
teller’s cage in a bank where he is stalled for years while 
he vainly seeks to find the reason why his ambition is 
thwarted. Marriage only adds to the difficulty until an un- 
wanted child arrives and Nat inherits the family farm. 

In general some sound solutions are offered. College 
education is not for all, since many would do better by 
staying on the farm. The credit system of our banks is 
founded on fiction. A man should find work that rouses 
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his interest and even his enthusiasm. Childless marriages 
are wrong. For a Catholic the most impressive feature 
is an almost total lack of religion. The hero is good in 
a natural way and stands superior to his friends in be- 
lieving in God, though that belief rests only on feeling 
and exerts no influence on his ideals of life nor on his 
conduct. He resists temptations partly through natural 
shame and partly by accident. While he rejects the popu- 
lar idea that success is measured by money, he mills 
round helplessly with an ambition of getting ahead as 
a white-collar worker. 

The novel is a serious attempt, made attractive by a 
human story well told, to depict the difficulties of life in 
America today, but it is also a pathetic confession of 
the emptiness of the lives of that large proportion of 
our people for whom God has come to have little or no 
meaning. There can be no satisfying purpose in life and 
no happiness as long as God is ostracized from the home, 
the school, and the office or workshop. Sex cannot be 
ignored in speaking of youth, but the repeated and frank 
discussion of it makes this book unfit for young readers. 

WILLiaM A. Dowp 


ONCE—IN PALESTINE. By Lucille Papin Borden. The 

Macmillan Co. $1.50 
WHEN a Catholic novelist of recognized merit sets out 
to retell some of the incidents, and to evoke once more 
the main characters of the world’s greatest story, we 
have a right to expect something worthwhile. In her 
latest book Mrs. Borden satisfies our expectations. 
Once—in Palestine is a series of contemplations, the 
record of a literary artist’s prayerful study of scenes 
and persons connected with the life of Our Lord. Caught 
by one of the sharpest contrasts in Our Lord’s life, 
the author divides her book into two parts, one deal- 
ing with subjects which breathe the spirit of the Joyful 
Mysteries, the other centering on the dolorous Passion 
and Death. 

These beautiful pen-pictures of the Gospel scenes are 
drawn with deep feeling and with much more than that 
“little insight” to which Mrs. Borden humbly limits her 
claim. No one could read the description of the first 
Christmas, or the chapter on Our Lady, Cedar in Li- 
banus, or the poignant portrayal of Our Lord’s Passion 
and Death, without being deeply moved. One notes 
throughout these pages a continual anxiety to bring 
out to the full the reality of Christ’s humanity. And, in- 
deed, the author seeks in every way to bring her readers 
into personal contact with the life of Our Lord. The 
book will please the artistic sense as well as nourish 
the spirit of devotion. The first part offers reading espe- 
cially suitable for the Christmas season. 

Freperick A. HARKINS 


PHILADELPHIA Fo.iKs. By Cornelius Weygandt. D. 

Appleton-Century Co. $4 
THE TITLE may suggest that this book is a “Who’s 
Who”; the subtitle, “Ways and Institutions in and about 
the Quaker City,” indicates that it is not. It is written 
in a leisurely, Philadelphia way and gives such pleasure 
as comes from exploring old attics and old trunks, 
cricket, the chase, miniatures and almanacs. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra receives due notice; too little notice 
is given to the theatre, but far too much is said about 
gastronomic delights. 

Two places need animadversion: one is that the true- 
blue Philadelphia “would no more think of changing his 
party than he would his religion.” The comparison is 
trite and hyperbolical. The attitude it describes is not 
traditionalism; it is smugness. The other place is that 
George Meredith was surely an eminent Victorian Eng- 
lish writer; he was profoundly intimate with nature, 
human and inanimate. 

The author, flouting English manners, cordially makes 

your acquaintance as a member of an old family, pro- 

poner of English, former newspaper man; accordingly, 

oral tradition, personal observation, and the “Philadel- 

phia memory” are in the making of his pleasant book. 
James A. P. BYRNE 














ART 


A FEW days ago the collection of J. Horace Harding 
was put on exhibition in the Reinhardt Galleries, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York City. One cannot help being lead to 
make a few reflections on the taste which inspired Mr. 
Harding in forming his collection. It is typical of that 
period in American cultural history during which were 
formed a considerable number of the major collections 
of art by American millionaires, and Mr. Harding’s col- 
lection is peculiarly typical of the taste which inspired 
the others. A visit to the Frick Gallery gives much the 
same impression, and although the collection is more 
distinguished, a visit to Mr. Bache’s house, now open to 
the public on appointment, gives a similar impression. 

There are a number of Italian and Flemish portraits, 
there is a magnificent Greco and an equally fine Goya, 
and the rest of the collection is made up of English 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century portraits and 
landscapes—all of them of unusually fine character. 
There you have the stock-in-trade of almost all the 
American millionaire collections of the early twentieth 
century. It is notable how the taste of these men tended 
toward portraits of grandees and aristocrats of an 


earlier time, and it seems obvious that this tendency had - 


social significance. It is equally noticeable that religious 
pictures are largely limited to Madonnas, with an occa- 
sional exception as in the case of the Greco in this col- 
lection. Those forms of art which might be considered 
closer to an expression of social life or popular feeling 
do not seem to have had any great appeal for our collec- 
tors until more recent and more sophisticated days. 

There is currently being held in Providence, R. L., an- 
other exhibition of older pictures, but an exhibition of a 
very different sort. It is devoted to the Dutch school, 
particularly to landscapes and genre paintings by such 
artists as de Hoogh, Metsu, Maes, de Witte, Steen, van 
de Velde, van Ruysdael and Vermeer. The works of these 
painters are particularly attractive in their portrayal of 
the every-day life of the Dutch middle classes, and one 
cannot help welcoming every occasion given to the pub- 
lic to see the tranquil and deep flowing peace of life in 
the Netherlands during the centuries of its greatness. 

The Museum of Modern Art in its temporary quarters 
in Rockefeller Center has chosen this winter to exhibit 
the works of the Dessau Bauhaus, an institution which 
during its short life had tremendous influence upon mod- 
ern design. The names of those connected with it are 
well known to architects and even to the general public 
—Gropius, Klee, Kandinsky, our own Feininger and 
Moholy-Nagy. Now that Hitler has put a stop to all such 
expression of art on the ground that it is decadent and 
belies the German spirit, it is possible to some extent to 
appraise the value of what was done. There is no doubt 
that much of the work of the Bauhaus was inspired by 
a desire to be different, to free German design of its 
enslavement to nineteenth-century baroque, which is per- 
haps the worst style Germany ever inflicted upon herself 
or the rest of the world. We can see remnants of it in 
many of our churches in this country, and we know how 
bad it can be from the average German beer hall. 

Against all of this the modern school of German art- 
ists rebelled. Naturally they went to another extreme 
and produced work which, while it was officially dedi- 
cated to functionalism, in reality strove after starkness 
and abruptness. The tragedy of it is that Hitler’s cutting 
of the Gordian knot can produce no solution in Ger- 
many; it is only here in this country, in England, in 
France, and perhaps in Italy that we can expect a proper 
solution of the problem to emerge. Modernism in our 
own architecture threatens likewise to become a man- 
nerism, and although that may serve a purpose if it 
leads to an eventual synthesis of extremes, it is always 
a dangerous symptom. Harry Lorin BINsse 


THEATRE 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. Our playwrights are taking 
the condition of this sick world very seriously these days. 
They desire to sharpen our consciousness of its sickness 
and in doing this they usually throw us into a deeper 
mental depression. For they rarely give us answers to 
the grave problems they discuss. Even Elmer Rice, pos- 
sibly the most observant and the clearest thinking of our 
stage commentators, leaves the biggest issue of his 
American Landscape in the air, where it dangles before 
us as we leave the theatre. But—and this is the most 
heartening feature of Mr. Rice’s play—we do not leave 
the Cort Theatre by one of life’s subways. We go out 
into the lights and the thunder of Broadway, realizing 
that while existence today is a strenuous and a fearsome 
experience, we can do something with it by faith and 
courage. 

In this third production of the new Playwrights’ Com- 
pany, Mr. Rice shows us the American business man and 
his family in a fairly typical situation. The leading char- 
acter is Captain Frank Dale, head of a fine old New 
England clan, and owner of a long-established New Eng- 
land shoe factory which employs a hundred workers. He 
is the first citizen of his town, which was named for him. 
He has been a just and a generous employer, carrying on 
his business and his social responsibilities according to 
the high traditions of his race. 

At the beginning of the play he is old and discouraged. 
His factory has been driven on the rocks by the changes 
and the chaos of the business world. He willingly ac- 
knowledges the right of his workers to join unions and 
to better their condition if they can. He also insists on 
his own right to lay down his business burdens when 
they have become too heavy to carry. His workers un- 
derstand his viewpoint and see his difficulties, but they 
stand by ‘their unions. Mr. Rice presents both sides of 
the capital-labor problem as fairly as Galsworthy did in 
Strife—where, it will be remembered, the gallant leaders 
on both sides went down. 

At bay, Captain Dale decides to sell his factory and his 
two-hundred-year-old home, cash in on the little he has 
left, and pass his few remaining years in Florida. The 
would-be purchasers are a rival shoe company, which 
will buy his factory only to destroy it as a competitor, 
and a Nazi organization, which will use his land as a 
training camp for Nazi activities. In brief, his action 
means the enforced idleness of his employes, the busi- 
ness collapse of his town, and the establishment of alien 
propaganda there. 

The Dale grandchildren protest in unison. It appears, 
too, that the Dale ancestors for several hundred years 
have formed a habit of dropping in during family crises, 
to advise and exhort. They come now, walking into and 
about the old house as casually as the living Dales. They 
are so familiar to the latter, and accepted so naturally, 
that the audience is hypnotized into the family’s point of 
view. In a few minutes it seems quite reasonable that 
these former captains—all the Dales have been Captains 
and born fighters—shall sit in on the family councils. 

Those discussions are beautifully and sincerely writ- 
ten, and the spirit of the play is American to the core. 
During the most intense argument the old captain dies 
of a heart stroke, leaving the factory to his grandchil- 
dren—who, it is understood, as the curtain falls, will 
continue to run it with the cooperation of the employes. 
They are so young, so hopeful, and their acting is so 
vital, that the audience shares their optimistic spirit. As 
Captain Dale, Charles Waldron is doing the best acting 
of his life, and the acting of his associates is not far 
behind his. 

To this spectator, American Landscape is a beautiful 
play—sincere, moving, deeply interesting and inspiring. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Charles Dickens’ imperishable 
fantasy on the Christmas spirit, slightly adulterated, 
comes in an authentic filming and excellently timed to 
hit the tastes of the holiday throng aright. It is com- 
pacted of brave pathos, joviality and that purity of senti- 
ment which momentarily overwhelms rascals and ro- 
mantics alike when faced, even so obliquely, with the 
stunning fact of the Incarnation. Edwin Marin has got 
as close to the original in theme and mood as the me- 
dium would allow and constructs many of the quaint and 
eccentric pictures of the text in Dickensian detail. The 
main facts of the transformation of Scrooge into Santa 
are universally familiar, so suffice it to say that the 
miser is duly visited by his dead partner’s ghost and 
given thereafter the drowning man’s proverbial survey 
of his past life and a disquieting peek into the future to 
boot. The resulting reformation of Ebenezer is still im- 
mensely gratifying, as is the information of Tiny Tim’s 
survival. Reginald Owen brings the character of Scrooge 
through its raspy and regretful and refulgent stages 
with admirable control over each and is fortunate in his 
foil, Tiny Tim, expressively played by Terry Kilburn. 
Kathleen and Gene Lockhart are the Cratchits to the 
life. For the many who consider A Christmas Carol 
required reading for this time of year, this picture will 
prove a splendid substitute. (MGM) 


THE DAWN PATROL. Not so appropriate to the season, 
yet a moving and dramatic experience, this film is one 
remake which has lost little of its spectacular appeal or 
its skill in character dissection. It is a study of emotional 
disintegration worked out against the appalling routine 
of a flight patrol station in France during the World 
War. For once, scenes of action are dominated by the 
reactions of human beings caught in the blind grip of a 
social upheaval, and Edmund Goulding has measured 
those reactions in terms of disillusion, hysterics, bitter- 
ness and bibulous bravado. The flight leader who up- 
braids his superior for sending inexperienced boys to 
certain death learns something of the exigencies of war 
when he himself takes command. Harried by remorse, 
he substitutes for a friend in a solo air raid and is shot 
down. A new commander moves up and the parade of 
raw recruits continues. The moral of the film attains a 
certain stark compulsion by emphasizing the mechanical 
progress of war over broken individualities. Basil Rath- 
bone, David Niven and Errol Flynn contribute striking 
performances to a genuinely exciting picture. (Warner) 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL. This is a play adapted from the 
Hungarian upon very poor advice. It does seem rather a 
long way to go for a tearful plot that could have been 
found in the bottom of Zoe Akins’ trunk, and the cast 
can hardly be said to have made the best of it. The plot 
highlights the tragic tale of a dramatic school pupil who 
invents a gallant hero, finds, wins and loses him to art, 
all at the drop of a curtain. Robert Sinclair has given 
the film an episodic touch, enabling him to introduce 
minor careers and Luise Rainer as Juliet and Joan of 
Are. The result of those interpolations makes for an 
ironic justification of the title. It is wispy entertainment 
for adults. (MGM) 


THANKS FOR EVERYTHING. The usual hodge-podge 
of the musical comedy genre all but smothers the story 
of a bumpkin who qualifies as an Average Man, accord- 
ing to advertising specifications, and lives to regret it. 
William Seiter keeps things moving briskly with excel- 
lent help from Jack Oakie and Jack Haley, who has been 
a favorite juvenile for the past fifteen years. Adults will 
find this an amusing caper. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


IT is the Third Christmas Day. .. . Paganism sprawls 
over the earth. ... The world never heard of Christmas 
Day. . . . The streets of Rome are filled with busy 
throngs hurrying about their affairs. . . . The vast ma- 
jority of the men, women and children in the city are 
slaves. . . . In the temples are figures of Apollo, Jupiter, 
Mercury, Venus, Juno, a host of other gods and god- 
desses. . . . Amid the city’s multitude, not one person 
has ever heard of Christ. . . . Crowds file into a gigantic 
arena to watch gladiators fight to the death. . . . There 
is no towering Basilica called St. Peter’s on the ground 
where the gladiators open each other’s veins. ... 
Throughout the length and breadth of the city, no one 
cries: “Merry Christmas.” The Adeste Fideles is heard 
nowhere. . . . It is just another day in Rome... . There 
are no nuns. ... No hospitals, no orphan asylums... . 
Over the temples there are no Crosses. Inside the temples 
no Masses are being celebrated. . . . Out in the barbarian 
regions, the event in Bethlehem is completely unknown. 
.. . There are no Cribs, no great cathedral in any place 
called Paris. . . . No glorious minsters are to be seen in 
Britain. ... In all the world there is only one home that 
celebrates Christmas Day. It is in Egypt. A young 
Mother, a middle-aged man, a little three-year-old Child 
are there. The Mother holds the little Child on her lap. 
She fondly kisses Him. It is His third birthday. Only four 
or five people in the whole world know who the Mother 


and Child are.... 


The 1,400th Christmas Day. .. . All over Europe enor- 
mous throngs are celebrating the 1,400th birthday of the 
Child. . . . At an early hour the streets of Rome are 
astir. People are hurrying to Mass. . . . Rome is a 
changed city. The temples have vanished. Churches are 
everywhere. Reaching high into the air over all the 
churches are Crosses. . . . Apollo, Jupiter, Mercury, 
Venus, Juno, are no more. Figures of the Child, the 
Mother, the Carpenter, the three who were in Egypt on 
the third Christmas have displaced the gods and god- 
desses. . .. Throughout Rome Masses are celebrated... . 
On the very spot where the gladiators butchered one an- 
other for the sport of the populace rises the gigantic 
Basilica of St. Peter. The Vicar of the Little Child is 
pontificating at the Basilica’s altar. . . . Gladiatorial 
exhibitions are a thing of the past. Lions are no longer 
given human beings for their food. . . . Amid the multi- 
tudes filling the churches not one is a slave. .. . Un- 
wanted children are no longer thrown into ditches. Or- 
phan asylums, hospitals, charitable institutions dot the 
streets of Rome... . In far-off London, in Paris, all over 
Europe great cathedrals tower majestically to honor the 
Child and His Mother. . . . But in the forests of North 
and South America, in most of Africa and Asia, there is 


no Christmas. . . . There is no New York, no Chicago, 
no San Francisco. . . . Indians prowling through the 
woods see no St. Patrick’s Cathedral. . . . There is no 


United States. There are not 20,000,000 Catholics in the 
land it will cover. There is not one Catholic there... . 
There is no giant statue of Christ towering over the 
Andes. ... There is not one priest, not one nun, not one 
church in the whole Western Hemisphere... . 


1,938th Christmas Day. Over the entire earth the 1,938th 
birthday of the child is being celebrated. In the deepest 
jungles of Africa, black men sing His praises. Eskimos 
in the frozen North, yellow men in Asia, brown men in 
the South Seas are kneeling before the Crib. He and His 
Mother are known and revered on the islands and the 
continents of the entire world. . . . Two people celebrated 
His third birthday. 500,000,000 celebrated his 1,938th 
birthday. THE PARADER 


